























NEW positive-action “Safety-Seal” door resists 
strongest winds, rainstorms, snowdrifts! 

NEW super-strong “Control-a-Door” linkage! 
NEW “‘Acrotex”’ seat padding— wonderfully 
comfortable and durable! 

NEW dust-proof, leak-free wheelhouse! 

NEW “Sky-Light” interior finish increases visi- 
bility 59%! 

NEW glistening, long-lasting synthetic exterior 
finish! 


NEW streamlining! 


Write today for free color literature! 


BAKER EQUIPMENT 








ALL THIS plus these other exclusives: BONDERIZED 
Acainst Rust! .. . Higher headroom... bigger 
windshields ... Wiper Bopy Front... 9 guard 
rails on each side . . . 8 impact thicknesses of heavy 
steel at critical passenger level . . . ““Sarety-Vur” 
Winpow 1n Lower Part or Emercency Door 
TO Prevent Back-up Accipents .. . etc.! By 
Wayne Works, Inc., Richmond, Indiana, U.S.A. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
AND OLDEST MANUFACTURER 
OF SCHOOL BUS BODIES EXCLUSIVELY! 


ENGINEERING CO. 


Summit and Norfolk Streets 


Richmond 11, Virginia 
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Think FIRST of FLOWERS 
when you th'nk of Quality 
and Value in School 
Equipment and Schoo! 
Supplies! 





(FLOWERS 










































ROLLING, FOLDING 
TABLES 


and BENCHES... 
3 — ENGINEERED 


for multiple use of 











space, labor and 
convenience 


advantages 


® SICO products are tested and proven for durability! 
Dual use of space . . . Low cost per seat-year! (25% 





more seating at table and benches than table and 
chairs) . . . Ease janitorial load—push table aside with 
broom, sweep, pull back . . . Tidy, less spilling—no 
chair back or misplaced bench to tip trays . . . One 
model, one correct height for efficient interchange 
between schools as population shifts .. . 


© SO SAFE—no exposed hinges to mash fingers. 

® FOOL PROOF—seat support automatically locks outer 
legs. 

® FLOATING-FOLD ACTION—balanced to actually 
float’ open. 

® HYGIENIC—EASY TO CLEAN—all parts smoothly 
rounded: no cracks or crevices. Table surface is hard, 
laminated plastic. Wipes clean at the swish of a 
damp cloth. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Me nunolurerd und Pstalaton 


© 327 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PUBLIC SEATING FURNITURE ® Telephone: Richmond *7-4035 
® Furniture Factory: Lawrenceville, Va. 
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THE ALL-IN-ONE COMPLETE OFFICE 
AND CLASSROOM FILES 















































Outside Dimensions Ship. Wr. LIST 
ITEM WO. DESCRIPTION H. Ww. D. | F.0.8. N.Y. PRICE 
FIA ie cn 34”| 27”| 16”| 70 Ibs. |$43.95 
Yale lock ” ” ” 
FIAPL! on ais Oe anven 34”| 27”| 16”| 70 Ibs.| 53.85 
FIC gecnncon cn. STE 34”|30”| 16”| 80 Ibs.| 46.75 
Yale er lock ” ” ” 
FICPL| “lit. DRAWERS fcteau) 34”|30”| 16”| 80 Ibs.| 56.65 








Available in Grey or Green 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Stelmaste safer-at-home units made of best 
grade furniture steel, electrically welded through- 
out for extra strength. Units are constructed with 
extra strong ribbed outside doors, complete with 
lock and keys. Yale plunger locks available for all 
drawers. 4 speed ball bearings— instant positive 
compressors—strong Z-bar rail—convertible to 
hang folder filing. Available in grey or green. 





Ean . 
ull-width split card drawer for 
3x5 or 4x6 cards. Capacity 3000 cards. Center 
divider is removable—<can be converted for fiat 
form filing. 2 full-width letter drawers. Storage 
section has 3 compartments. 









ae LE 3 full-width letter drawers and 
storage section with 3 compartments. 


2 full-width split card drawers 
for 3x5 or 4x6 cards. Capacity 6000 cards. Center 
dividers are removable. Can be converted for flat 
form filing. 2 full-width letter drawers. Storage 
section has 3 compartments. 










































































Outside Dimensions | Ship. Wr. List 
(ve 8. BastnirTien H. | W. | D. 1F.O.8.N.Y. PRICE 
THREE-ALL-IN-ONE mi RMR: ere 
F3A TALL BOY (LETTER) | 40”| 27”| 16”| 102 Ibs.| $52.25 
Yale plunger lock ” ” ~ 
F3APL|.¥. i aaa (certer)| 40”| 27”| 16”| 102 tbs.) 62.15 
































=| oon San oe 
F2A a Lae 40” |27” | 16” |100 Ibs.| $46.75 
F2APL vale — 40” |27”| 16”|100 Ibs.| 56.65 
F2C eo oy 40” |30”| 16”|106 Ibs.| 48.95 
rach) LS je 40” 130” | 16” |106 Ibs.| 58.85 
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Available in Grey or Green 


Available in Grey or Green 


safeguard against petty pilferage 


ORDER NOW FOR QUICK SHIPMENT—PRICES INCLUDE DELIVERY TO YOU 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. 


Richmond 20, Virginia 


Foushee Street 


Member: 


National School Service Institute 
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MAKING BISCUITS. Boys not only 
learn to cook, but they are also taught the 
social courtesies as practiced at the table, 
seating and the correct use of silver, and 
other home life helps in the Boys’ Home 
Economics Class at Schoolfield High 
School, Danville. Their course covers 
many problems based on personal ex- 
periences in family living. How the 
boys tackle problems in home manage- 
ment is described by their instructor in 
the article beginning on page 13. 
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“Better Schools” Stickers 


Make your community ‘school 
conscious’ by using “Better Schools 
Make Better Communities” stickers 
on automobiles and other places. 
Stickers are available at $3.50 per 
§00 plus transportation charges. 

The same slogan on lapel buttons 
can be supplied in a minimum quan- 
tity of 1,000 at 1¢ each plus trans- 
portation charges. 

Local associations may be _ in- 
terested in ordering these for dis- 
tribution from James L. Deck, 300 
East Main St., Richmond 19, Vir- 
ginia. 











From The Jop File 


This is to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to attend the meeting of local 
association leaders on March 21, at the 
John Marshall Hotel. The meeting was 
stimulating and informative and I be- 
lieve meetings of this type should be 
continued. 


Logan C. Harding, President 
Hopewell Education Association 


I want to express my appreciation 
of the Preventorium service. Six years 
ago, they discovered a situation that 
called for a major operation. This 
time they discovered a treatable con- 
dition and are working on ,it. The 
diagnoses are so careful, so intensive, 
and so valuable. I am _ thoroughly 
pleased and satisfied with diagnosis and 
treatment. 

Elsie Coleman 


Chesterfield County 


We enjoyed so much having our 
Library Committee meeting in the 
VEA house in such pleasant surround- 
ings. It is wonderful that the teaching 
profession in our State has such a 
building. 
available to us. 


Thank you for making it 


Margaret C. Leake, Secretary-Treas., 
School Librarians Section, VEA 


Your article about the Preventorium 
in the January Journal is greatly ap- 
preciated by our local teachers who 
realize what a wonderful investment 
it is. 

Mrs. B. B. Massie 
Fleetwood High School 
(Nelson County) 
Massies Mill 


At the last meeting of our local as- 
sociation, I was instructed to write you 
a letter of appreciation for the fine 
coverage you gave our schools’ part in 
the Portsmouth Bicentennial parade. 
The pictures were finely reproduced, 
and we got a real thrill out of seeing 
them in our professional magazine. 

Robert W. Allen, President 
Portsmouth Education Association 


I would like to thank you for the 
notice you gave to Virginia Social 
Studies in the March issue of the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education, 1 am sure 
it will be most helpful in introducing 
the paper to teachers who have not seen 
it. 

A. C. de Porry, Editor 
Forest, Virginia 


[ would not be human if I did not 
appreciate your kindness in mention- 
ing in your Journal the fact that I had 
received the “Howe Award.” I do 
thank you. 

C. L. Outland, M.D. 

Medical Director, Richmond Schools 


Journal Quoted Nationally 


Quote, the weekly digest magazine, 
in its issue of February 22, 1953, quotes 
from the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion: 

““Education— 

Yes, in a very real sense, educa- 
tion is under fire in the US today. 
But by and large, the fire may be 
expected to produce healthy re- 
sults. That education—and the 
school or college—which is never 
under fire is not free, examines no 
new ideas, pursues no social func- 
tion, and influences no one. Good 
education will always be under 
fire. LinpLey J. Stites, Va Jnl of 
Education.” 


Facts and Figures on Govern- 
ment Finance, 1952-53 is the 
seventh and latest reference book on 
fiscal operations of Federal, State, and 
local government. Copies may be se- 
cured from Tax Foundation, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


NEA Convention 
Virginia headquarters for VEA dele- 
gates attending the National Education 
Association Representative Assembly, 
June 28 - July 3, will te at the 
Hotel Roney Plaza, Miami Beach, 
Florida. Virginians are urged to regis- 
ter at the VEA headquarters room 

upon arrival at Miami Beach. 
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VOTE FOR 


Thomas B. Stanley 


FARMER e BUSINESSMAN e LEGISLATOR 


FOR 


GOVERNOR OF VIRGINIA 


mid) 


Democratie Primary, July 14, 1953 


“I believe that public education in Virginia can and should be strengthened 
from the lowest elementary grade through the college and university level.” 


THOMAS B. STANLEY 
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A GREAT, NEW SET APPROVED FOR USE IN VIRGINIA 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 





20 Volumes 
Durably Bound in 
Library Buckram 


PLANNED FOR MODERN SCHOOL REQUIREMENTS 


NEW in Format 15,000 Pages 

NEW Analytical Index 50,000 Articles 

NEW Easy-to-Read Type 10,000 Illustrations 
NEW Graded Bibliographies 2,000 New Contributors 


AS UP-TO-DATE AS IT IS POSSIBLE FOR AN ENCYCLOPEDIA TO BE! 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA—is a completely new reference set, planned and 
supervised by Librarians for school and library use. It is way out front in its 
coverage of Contemporary Science, Literature and Biography. Its remarkably 
clear, new type brings unexpected pleasure to pupils doing classroom reference 
assignments. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA—is NEW. It is not cluttered-up with out-dated ma- 
terial. The growing comment from owner librarians is “that at present, none 
excells the NEW COLLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA in combined points of Recency, 
Readability, Illustrations or Price.” 


More than 8,000 sets purchased by schools and libraries across the country 
since announcement of publication.—For reviews consult the Subscription Books 
Bulletin; Wilson Standard Catalogs and your own State Department of Education. 





COLLIER’S welcomes comparison. For illustrated booklet, please write to: 
Library Division, COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Report on- 


HOW COAL LIGHTENS OUR DAILY WORK 


sre fed by coal. Today, elec- 
tricity generated by coal is our nation’s major source 
of electric power and light. 















Coal lights the night across the nation. In generating 
electricity for the city of New York, public utilities 
consume an entire trainload of bituminous coalevery __ 
six hours—more than 280 cars of coal every 24 hours. | 





Coal is chief cook and bottle washer. Electricity 
is a many-handed servant that works for all of us 24 
hours a day. And % of the fuel used by utilities to sup- 
ply that electricity is coal. Coal generates 3 times as 
much electric power as any other fuel . . . and almost 
twice as much as all the nation’s hydroelectric plants. 


Need for power increasing. Industry experts ex- 
pect the need for electric power to triple in the next 25 
years. To meet this need, public utilities will depend on 
coal. Even today, hydroelectric projects are turning to 
coal to supplement present water-power output. In fact, 
by 1956, one of these projects—-TVA—plans to generate 
a full 50% of its electric power with coal. 


BITUMINOUS w COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


for MAY, 1953 


Plenty of coal for all needs. This dependence 
upon coal is not surprising. Among all fuels, only 
coal has reserves that are virtually inexhaustible. In 
addition, America’s coal-mining industry is the most 
highly mechanized and efficient in the world. Thus 
coal, and the electricity generated from coal, will 
continue to be America’s chief source of heat, light 
and power. 














“CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, J 

illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. § 

! May be used as basis of class unit on coal. 1 
, For your copy and a list of other teachers’ aids, fill in this ! 
\ coupon and send it to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational 
Division, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. ] 

; (PLEASE PRINT) } 
, Name | 
I Street 
i City a Zone___ State non I 
Position or grade____ ae fp 
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It’s refreshing—so refreshing ..3 






in the “SWITZERLAND OF THE CARIBBEAN” 


Discovered by Spain, ruled for 


DRINK more than a century by France, 


and an independent republic 


‘ lo” since 1802—romantic Haiti is 
OAM another nation of free people 
who look upon delicious Coca-Cola 


as a symbol of friendship as well 
as refreshment. Here, as around 

the world, the pause that refreshes 
with ice-cold Coca-Cola is an 

old and always welcome custom. 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, will be sent free 
upon request for use in your classroom. Address: 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 





COPYRIGHT 1953, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Jeaching Fips 

2 Centuries of Bedford County 
School Days is not only an exciting 
pictorial history of schools in Bedford 
County, but also a brief history of 
education in Virginia. It covers from 
the colonial period to the present, 
pointing out that attempts to establish 
public schools in Virginia in 1796, 
1818, and 1846 had been largely per- 
missive until this was changed by the 
new Constitution for Virginia in 1870. 
The district program established that 
year was replaced with the county unit 
system in 1922, making a rapid edu- 
cational advance since then. Contribu- 
tions from four State superintendents 
of public instruction are included, with 


the foreword by the present one, Dr. 
Dowell J. Howard. 


Packed with hundreds of pictures 
old and new, with text written in a 
most readable style, the book tells of 
the steady progress of Bedford’s school 
system from its beginning to the 
present time. The first seventy-five 
pages are divided into three sections 
which tell the story, chronologically, 
in narrative form: Education During 
Colonial Period to 1776 and later, by 
J. Hoge T. Sutherland, Director of 
Instruction, Bedford County Schools; 
Public Schools Become Mandatory in 
Fourth Try—1870, by Mrs. Rosa Lewis 
Schenk, Visiting Teacher; and Vir- 
ginia’s Educational Light Turns Green, 
1922, by Mrs. Madeline Driskill, Ele- 
mentary Supervisor. The remainder of 
the two hundred sixty-five pages is 
devoted to the 13 white schools in Bed- 
ford County, describing the consolida- 
tion movement and present schools, 
complete with current pictures and 
stories, making the volume a real school 
annual for the session 1951-52. 


Attractively designed by Claude 
Harrison, Jr., native of Bedford, now 
president of the Roanoke Engraving 
Company, the book carries the gay 
theme song, “School Days”, through- 
out with wool bound school slates serv- 
ing as index pages to the various sec- 
tions. The cover in a soft blue-gray 
and dark red bears the Bicentennial 
Seal, in addition to the slate motif, 
this history and annual having been 
sponsored as a Bicentennial publication 
by the Bedford County School Board 
and the Bedford County Principals As- 
sociation. Bedford County celebrates 
its Bicentennial May 10, 1954, a “mass 


for MAY, 1953 


educational project” sponsored by the 
Bedford County Education Association, 
with the celebration committee headed 
by J. Hoge T. Sutherland. 

Remaining copies of this book, of 
interest to every educator in Virginia, 
are available until June for $3.40 de- 
livered by mail. Order from the Bed- 
ford County School Board Office, Bed- 
ford, Virginia. 


Contest for Teachers 
“WHY I TEACH” 


The National Security Committee 
of the American Legion Auxiliary is 
sponsoring a nation-wide contest in 
which they ask the teachers of America 
why they teach. 

To enter this contest, teachers must 
write a statement—form to be of their 
own choosing, on “WHY I TEACH.” 
Statement must not exceed 300 words 
nor be less than 100 words. A release 
must be signed giving the American 
Legion Auxiliary permission to use 
their statement. Teachers must have 
completed five years of teaching by 
April 1, 1953. 


Prizes: 

Department of Virginia—$25 De- 
fense Bond 

Division Winner—$100 Defense 
Bond 


National Winner—$500 in cash, 
plus an all-expense trip to the Na- 
tional Convention in St. Louis 

State winners become divisional con- 

testants, and divisional winners contest 
for the national award. 


State winner will be announced by 
July 15 

Division winner will be announced 
by August 1 

National winner will be notified by 
wire on or before August 10 


In announcing this contest, the 
American Legion Auxiliary National 
Security Committee states, “We be- 
lieve that personal security means se- 
curity for this nation. We believe that 
the teachers of America must so let 
their light shine that they will attract 
young men and women to explore the 
possibilities of an outlet for worthful 
talents through teaching. We believe 
that this interest must be created for 
the future strength of our nation.” 

Contest dates: April 1- June 30. 
Papers must be sent by July 1 to Mrs. 
D. Graham Mathews, 2712 Kenwood 
Avenue, Richmond 28, Virginia. 








J. M. STACKHOUSE 
C0. 


Your Complete Audio-Visual 


Dealer 


Special Educational 


Distributor For: 


Bell & Howell Co. 

Beseler Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Coronet Instructional Films 
United World Films 

Jam Handy Filmstrips 


Radiant Screens 


Serving Virginia Schools Since 1927 


5803 Patterson Ave. Phone 5-2871 
Richmond 26, Va. 














DOLCOWAX 


for BEAUTIFUL FLOORS 





GROWS BRIGHTER £% 
UNDER TRAFFIC! | 


DOLCOW AX is a pre- ws iN 

mium-quality floor wax oe \\ 
for general use, sold with » \ 
the guarantee that, regard- : y 
less of price, no competing - 


floor emulsion wax will out- 
wear it! Easily applied, DOLCO- 


WAX leaves a beautiful, lustrous 
film, hard and durable, which actu- 
ally improves in lustre under foot 
traffic. 


DOLGE has a floor finish for every 
specific purpose. If you have a 
special floor maintenance problem, 
your Dolge Service Man will gladly 
demonstrate the correct finish. No 
obligation, of course. 





FOR 
FREE SANITARY eel 


OF YOUR PREMISES | 
SEE YOUR DOILGE SERVICE MAN | 





ageeritable 























WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 





















SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 


PLACE YOUR SCIENCE SUPPLY ORDERS 
NOW SO YOU WILL BE SURE TO HAVE 
DELIVERY BY FALL. 


WRITE FOR THE NEW STANDARD 
SCIENCE CATALOG FOR 1953 





J. H. PENCE COMPANY 


ROANOKE RICHMOND 
119 E. Church Ave. 5107 Lakeside Ave. 
P.O. Box 863 P.O. Box 9517 
Phone 8962 Phone 84-3490 


NOTICE: We Have A New Address In Richmond 
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Of. Paramount Importance 


HE educational platforms of the two guberna- 

torial candidates, which appear on pages 22 and 
23 of this issue of the Journal, indicate that each can- 
didate is committed to a program of improving edu- 
cational opportunities for the boys and girls of Vir- 
ginia. They will be read and studied carefully by 
all of us and since the election is some two months 
away, it is reasonable to assume that the candidates 
will modify, and perhaps elaborate, upon their plat- 
forms. 

We are fortunate in the fact that public education 
has been given the position of paramount importance 
in the platforms of both candidates. 

Confronted with the prospect of 225,000 addi- 
tional children enrolled in the public schools by 
1962-63, only the most heroic legislative action can 
take care of so stupendous a problem. That each 
candidate is aware of the problem and is dedicated 
to its solution augurs well for the improvement of 
public education in Virginia. 

While substantial strides have been made recently 
in the provision of school buildings and in raising 
teachers’ salaries, much, however, remains to be 
done. It seems reasonable to assume on the basis 
of their platforms that both candidates intend to ex- 
tend the progress begun by Governor Battle. 

It is gratifying that both candidates believe that 
State money should be distributed with greater at- 
tention being given to local ability and effort. Only 
through a more highly equalized method of the dis- 
tribution of State school funds can we remove edu- 
cational opportunity from the realm of geographic 
good fortune. Only thus can the laggard localities 
be encouraged to exert an effort commensurate with 
their ability and provide their children with a 
larger measure of educational opportunity. Only 
thus can the great educational gap between poor and 
wealthy counties be narrowed. We suggest that we 
be alert to further pronouncements by the candidates 
about education. 

It is well to remember that the successful candi- 
date in the Democratic Primary on July 14, will exert 
a profound influence in the preparation of the 1954- 
56 State Budget, and will have the responsibility of 
making the budgets for 1956-58 and 1958-60. 

We would hope that as the campaign proceeds 
the candidates will have more to say about Retire- 
ment and Sick Leave, both very important in the 
recruitment and retention of capable teachers. 





Sane, Grass Roots Approach 
to the Teacher Shortage 


(Reprinted from Richmond Times-Dispatch, A pril 15, 1953) 


N OPPORTUNITY for individual citizens 
throughout the State to do something effective 
toward solving the serious teacher shortage problem 


for MAY, 1953 


by Robert F. Williams 


is afforded by the Virginia Citizens’ Committee for 
Teacher Recruitment which has been sponsoring a 
series of regional meetings in all parts of the Com- 
monwealth. The committee is composed of promi- 
nent men and women who are not officially con- 
nected with the school system. 

Now that the series has been concluded, the cen- 
tral body is looking to the people in the counties, 
cities and towns of Virginia to address themselves 
to the matter of formulating solutions. The spon- 
sors are wisely putting emphasis on the need for per- 
sons in their own communities to work out these 
answers, and are not proposing that the State or 
Federal governments should be looked to as fairy 
godmothers who can wave a wand and end the di- 
lemma. 

What the public schools are confronted with is 
basically a problem revolving about the increased 
number of babies who are being born in Virginia, 
coupled with the fact that the number of available 
teachers is declining. 

The arithmetic here, as compiled by the citizens’ 
committee, is simple: Approximately 1,500 teachers 
are leaving the profession in Virginia annually, 
whereas the number of teachers should undergo a 
net increase of 1,000 each year, in order to keep 
pace with the increased births. But only 1,000 ad- 
ditional teachers are being trained annually by all the 
colleges in the State. This leaves a net annual deficit 
of 1,500 teachers. 


Even though there may be those who declare that 
the need for additional teachers is less than the com- 
mittee claims, there can be no doubt that a sub- 
stantial shortage exists. Something should be done 
toward meeting that shortage, and the citizens’ group, 
with DR. R. O. NELSON, of Newport News, presi- 
dent of the Virginia Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, as chairman of the steering committee, is mov- 
ing effectively in the right direction. 

Local committees throughout Virginia have been 
asked to look into the situation existing in their 
respective communities, as it affects recruitment of 
teachers. They have been requested to seek informa- 
tion concerning salary scales, the degree of support 
of public education given by their school division, 
living quarters for teachers, community attitudes 
toward teachers, the attitude of parents toward the 
teaching profession and toward the possibility that 
their children might wish to enter the profession, the 
number of teachers with substandard certificates in a 
given school district, the turnover of teachers, the 
crowding of classrooms, the number of additional 
teachers required to meet the needs of the local 
schools, and projected school enrollment for the next 
decade. 

About this last-named matter of enrollment much 
of the teacher problem revolves. It is estimated that 
225,000 more children will be enrolled in the Vir- 
ginia public schools in 1963 than are now enrolled. 
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We cannot begin too soon to lay plans for meeting 
the problems to be raised by this vast influx. ‘The 
Virginia Citizens’ Committee for Teacher Recruit- 
ment is doing much to channel the thinking of local 
Virginia communities in this direction, and to aid in 
the formulation of constructive programs at the grass 


roots. 





Aid to Korean Teachers 


GAIN, the National Education Association has 

launched a campaign to aid our fellow teachers 
in another land. This time an appeal is being made 
for contributions for the aid of Korean teachers. In 
a previous appeal Virginia teachers contributed more 
than $9,000 to the National Education Association 
Overseas Teacher Relief Fund. 

Contributions will be used to provide new cloth- 
ing to safeguard the health and boost the morale of 
elementary teachers in Korea. ‘The gifts will include 
woolen suits for Korean male teachers and wool fab- 
rics and sewing accessories for the women so that they 
can make the Korean style dresses they prefer. Cloth- 
ing and other material will be purchased and de- 
livered to Korea by CARE. Since the gifts are to be 
delivered directly to Korean teachers and schools at 
their opening this Fall, the campaign is being 
launched now to permit American teachers and 
schools to collect their funds, as far as possible, be- 
fore the start of Summer vacations. 

The Board of Directors of the Virginia Education 
Association is asking that contributions be made 
through the office of the VEA, so that a complete 
check can be made of Virginia's donations. Already 
the Alexandria Education Association has contri- 
buted $50.00, and the Hopewell Education Associa- 
tion $10.00, to the Korean Teacher Relief Fund. 

One reason why a special campaign is needed is 
because that Korean teachers fail to qualify for reg- 
ular relief assistance inasmuch as they are regularly 
employed. 

No assessments have been set for this drive—each 
local association or each school can set its own goal. 
Twenty dollars will cover the entire cost of a ready- 
made suit or materials sufficient for a suit and other 
clothing for those teachers who desire to make their 
own garments. 

“Every single Korean who remains alive today 
bears in his mind the scars of this terrible conflict— 
the searing memory of loved ones lost, the blight of 
hunger and cold and disease, the suffering from a 
paralyzing inflation that steals away our last means 
of livelihood and spreads the suffering of the war into 
every home.” (Korean Foreign Minister Y. T. 
Pyun) 

Can we do less than help clothe them? 





-“Bill” Early for President 


HE many friends of William A. (Bill) Early, 
past President of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, and former superintendent of schools in Ar- 
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lington and Norfolk Counties, who is now superin- 
tendent of schools in Savannah, Georgia, will be 
delighted to learn that Georgia will offer him for 
President of the National Education Association at 
the. NEA Convention in Miami, June 28-July 4, this 
summer. 

Bill has the endorsement of the following educa- 
tional groups in Georgia: 

State Association of Classroom Teachers, 

State Association of Elementary Principals, 

State Association.of Secondary Principals, 

Directors of the Georgia Education Association, 

Association of School Superintendents, Board 
Members and Trustees, 


Delegate Assembly of the Georgia Education As- 
sociation, 

Georgia Vocational Association, 

The Board of Directors of the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association has endorsed Bill's candidacy, and 
our VEA President, Joseph B. Van Pelt, has ap- 
pointed a campaign committee with W. E. Camp- 
bell, Principal of Norview High School, Norfolk 
County, as Chairman. 

The VEA delegation to Miami will work hard 
with Georgia, a sister southern State, to see that Bill 
is elected. We trust that as many delegates as pos- 
sible will attend the Convention. Not only will 
they enjoy the occasion and profit from it profes- 
sionally, but the Convention will provide a broad 
field for the exercise of their political talents in plac- 
ing Bill Early at the head of the NEA. 





Voting Note 


HE “Get Out the Vote Campaign’, being waged 

by the Citizenship Committee of the VEA, is 
meeting with considerable success. Already we have 
been notified by the principals of 242 schools that 
100% of their faculty members are registered voters. 
Between now and June 13, the last day for voter 
registration, we hope that many more schools will be 
added to the 100% list. Every citizen has the duty 
to be a voting citizen. This is particularly true of 
those of us in the profession of education. It has 
been pointed out many times that voting apathy is a 
disease which if allowed to continue can destroy the 
very basis of our democratic system. Will your 
school be on the 100% list? 





Erratum 


N THE last issue of the Journal, the statement 

was made that in twelve school divisions over 60 
per cent of the elementary teachers hold either sub- 
standard licenses or Collegiate Professional certifi- 
cates. The word “‘Professional’’ should not have 
been included. The counties and cities involved were 
Hopewell, Falls Church, Accomack, Culpeper, 
Goochland, Hanover, Highland, Richmond County, 
Westmoreland, Norfolk County, Spotsylvania, and 
Lunenburg. It has been subsequently discovered that 
Hopewell’s percentage is 15% instead of 60%. 
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Boys have informal social hour in the food laboratory 





Boys Home Economics Class 


at Schoolfield High School 


“We feel that the program is fi ling a genuine need 
and has not been just a novelty”, says J. Marshall 


Swanson, principal of Schoolfield High School, Dan- 


ville. “People in the community and business places 
have given excellent cooperation, The boys apparent- 
ly like it and it is well accepted in the school.” 


HO makes the home—man 
W or woman? No longer is this 
a one-sided affair at Schoolfield— 
for they are aware that homemak- 
ing is a partnership matter. It takes 
both, working together. For many 
years Schoolfield High School in 
Danville provided a four-year pro- 
gram in home economics for girls 
in the belief that homemaking rep- 
resents the potential career for girls, 
although most of the professions 
and many of the trades are now 
open to women. 
Convinced that husbands and 
fathers are equally as important as 
wives and mothers in the making 
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of a home, the Schoolfield faculty 
and students felt that a program in 
home economics for boys would be 
desirable and satisfy a genuine 
need. A number of junior and 
senior boys asked for such a course 
during preliminary registration in 
the spring semester of 1952. They 
called attention to some of their 
problems and stressed the need for 
social training. 

The course was included in the 
curriculum for junior and senior 
boys for the first time in the spring 
registration for 1952-53 term. 
Fifteen of the thirty-six registrants 
were on the football team which 


by MRS. LOIS SWANSON 


exploded any idea that home eco- 
nomics for boys might be sissy. 

In working out a satisfactory 
plan of study for these future 
homemakers, a member of the fac- 
ulty visited each one during the 
summer to become better ac- 
quainted with the boy, meet his 
mother, and find out what he ex- 
pected of this course. Before school 
started a group of fathers, mothers, 
and teenagers, met with the three 
members of the home economics 
teaching staff to help plan activities 
for this special class. Areas of study 
decided on were family relations, 
social behavior, personality de- 
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velopment, clothing, food, and the 
wise spending of money. 

The first day of the semester, 
two young fathers, one an alumnus 
of Schoolfield High School, aided 
the boys in making a list of sixty 
problems encountered in family 
living. Each student received a 
mimeographed copy of these to 
check according to his interest. So- 
cial ethics rated the highest, while 
child care rated the lowest. 

In the clothing field, the boys 
wanted to learn how to plan a 
wardrobe, and how to buy and care 
for clothes. Visiting a local store 
provided the youths with informa- 
tion on purchasing garments with 
relation to size, materials, and con- 
struction. A field trip through Dan 
River Mills supplemented their 
study of textiles. Cost of suitable 
clothing for men was explained by 
a representative from a men’s 
clothing store invited to visit the 
class. This developed into a ques- 
tion and answer period on how to 
dress well within one’s income. To 
learn more about the care of cloth- 
ing, the boys washed and ironed 
shirts, pressed pants, and mended 
garments. A few even used the 
sewing machine in repair work 
while others patched with the iron 
and mending tape. 

While studying how to spend 
clothing money wisely, the group 
decided to budget their own allow- 
ances. During this undertaking 
each became aware of his relation- 
ship to the family’s income. Some 


Butcher gives students meat demonstration 


were spending more than their 
share. ‘Those who earned their own 
spending money benefitted from 
this, too. It helped each to see what 
return he got for all his work. One 
boy said, ‘Every year I spend more 
than $70 for movies. I believe this 
is a waste of money.” 

Concerning foods, these young 
men expressed a desire to learn good 
table etiquette, how to prepare and 
serve quick meals in case of an 
emergency, how to spend the food 
money best and how to eat for 
health. 


Table Manners 


After some study and discussion, 
each one had an opportunity to 
help in planning and preparing 
several meals. In eating these, the 
group created a family situation. 
Participants were cast in alternating 
roles as host, hostess, man guest, 
son, woman guest, and daughter. 
This provided all with a chance to 
practice good table manners such as 
the seating of ladies, correct use of 
silver, and the proper way to serve. 
During practice periods the quality 
of biscuits made from ready mixes 
or cans was compared with the 
quality of student-made biscuits. 
For practice and to gain confidence 
the boys prepared party refresh- 
ments before holidays and other 
special occasions. Their girl friends 
were invited and food was served 
buffet style. 

Field trips added to the interest. 
These included visits to a large 








Mrs. Swanson organized the 
course and is teaching the Boys 
Home Economics class at School- 
field High School, Danville. She 
has done similar work in Ten- 
nessee high schools. 


Mrs. Swanson has a BS from 
East Tennessee State College and 
a MS in Home Economics from 
the University of Tennessee. In 
addition to teaching in Tennessee 
high schools, she taught home 
economics in Averett College be- 


fore coming to Schoolfield. 





grocery store and meat department, 
a bakery, and a large food service 
plant. In the meat department, 
students were shown the various 
cuts and types of meat. Notes were 
made for a discussion of cost and 
value relationship. The grocery 
store served as a source for getting 
food prices to be used in class for 
a study of family monthly food 
bills. Labels on food purchases 
also proved interesting for study 
and discussion. In the bakery, la- 
bor saving machines and giant 
baking ovens were demonstrated. 
The boys were interested in the 
work of the men who prepared the 
pastries with such speed and ac- 
curacy. These pupils concluded 
their field trips at a large feeding 
plant where the manager demon- 
strated quantity cookery and lec- 


Study of labels and prices is made in grocery store 
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lecting garments. 


A consumer problem—here the in- 
structor, Mrs. Swanson, helps stu- 
dents in making a study of electrical 
equipment in relation to choosing a 
gift for Mother. 


Class visits a young mother’s home 
to watch her bathe the baby. 


Boys visit the Wesley House Pre- 
School Nursery in studying the so- 
cial, physical, and emotional develop- 
ment of young children. 


(All pictures made by Clarence 
Gross, one of the boys in the class) 
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Local store helps students in se- 
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tured on opportunities for men in 
the food business. 

A study of silver, china and 
crystal gave the boys an apprecia- 
tion of its value. One boy selected 
some crystal as a Christmas present 
for his mother, Another noted that 
now he would know what the girls 
are talking about. 

Although child care was checked 
as being least wanted, a few lessons 
were given in the hope of stimulat- 
ing interest. The class visited a 
mother who, with her two-months 
old child, demonstrated the proper 
way to bathe a baby. Young 
children at a near-by nursery were 
observed twice for their physical, 
emotional, social, and mental de- 
velopment. At the end it was 
gratifying to learn that many of 
the boys finally decided that child 
care is a most important and in- 
teresting subject. 


Family Living 


The unit of work, family living, 
was based on the philosophy that 
future homes and families will be 
strengthened by the ability of each 
boy to become a better member of 
his present family. An effort was 
made by the pupils to understand 
themselves as personalities in their 
family, school, and social group. 
An insight into patterns of be- 
havior was gained so as to judge his 
own emotional maturity. They 
listed problems that each boy faced 
in getting along at home. A com- 
mittee of these students met in a 
‘ night session with a group of 
fathers, mothers, and girls to dis- 
cuss these problems. They ranged 
from parents’ inability to allow 
their children to grow up, choosing 
their friends and making other 
choices independent of adult in- 
fluence—to the use of money and 
family car and complying with the 
different family rules for boys and 
girls in regard to dating. 

Dating and boy-girl relation- 
ships were discussed in detail. Some 
problems suggested were from boys 
who have not started dating as well 
as from those who already date. 
Questions submitted for discussion 
iticluded: How do I get a date, how 
shall I act on the first date, and 
should I meet the family? Going 
steady, dutch dating, conduct and 
manners on dates, and how to tell 
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the difference between infatuation 
and love also interested the young 
men. 

The class atmosphere helped the 
students to feel that each question 
was important. Although no defi- 
nite solution in these problems of 
human relationship was decided on, 
each member of the class was able 
to understand his own difficulties 
better. Open discussion, reading 
appropriate books, a study of the 
principles involved, and observing 
films provided sources of informa- 
tion for their study. 


Students Evaluate Course 


Each member of the first-semes- 
ter class wrcte an evaluation of the 
course. This was done to help the 
teacher plan a pattern of work for 
the boys enrolled the second semes- 
ter. It was agreed that more time 
should be spent on family relation- 
ship. A few believed too much 
time was spent on clothing. One 
suggested that some of this time 
should have been spent on family 
living, another was of the opinion 
that this course should be a full 
term. Many of the group thought 


it would be helpful to have more 
work in grooming, housing, child 
development, and consumer prob- 
lems. Students gave various rea- 
sons for taking home economics. 
One said he was interested in learn- 
ing etiquette. Another worried by 
the modern divorce trend, wanted a 
better insight into why some fami- 
lies fail while others succeed. 

Parents also gave response to the 
course. Here are a few of the 
thoughts they expressed: “‘My son 
is more understanding in helping 
us to solve our family conflicts.” 
‘He has taught me and his sisters 
the correct way to set a table and 
serve.’ “‘When I had the flu he 
prepared all of the meals.” ‘‘If 
every boy were taught the funda- 
mental skills of homemaking, our 
families would be strengthened.”’ 
‘He is more willing to share home 
responsibilities.” 

It was gratifying to hear a large 
number of the first semester stu- 
dents express a desire to continue 
the study for the entire year al- 
though they have now given their 
places to the second semester of 
home economics for boys. 





relations in mind? 


how thoughtful the teachers are. 


duty in the building? 


to do? 





We’re Not ALL Teachers 


HARLIE, the janitor, goes in to sweep the home room floor and 
finds it littered with debris at the end of the day after pupils and 
teacher have gone home. Did the home room teacher have good public 


Emma, the cook, has many duties to perform in the course of the 
day. Was she a messenger of good will for the school when she went home 
at the end of the day and said that the teacher in charge of the lunch line 
allowed the pupils to be disorderly and discourteous? 

Sam is a bus driver who has the responsibility for the care of 50 
lives to and from school each day. He tells his neighbors of the gocd 
cooperation which the pupils on his bus are giving him since they had a 
unit in social studies on school transportation and pupil’s duties in regard 
to it. Someone was sure Sam knew the “why” of the change. 

Linda, a school office helper, is always pleased when teachers 
bring her material to be typed and mimeographed in plenty of time before 
it is needed. Then her other work will not suffer. She tells her friends 


Jim, the outside workman, who comes to do a job in the school, 
or Sally, the occasional visitor, judge the school by the courteous and 
friendly attitude of the pupils and teachers they meet in the building. 
Could this te the result of the attitudes and instruction of the teachers on 


Does a part of your School public relations program aim for better 
understanding by non-professional personnel of what the school is trying 


WILMARTH A. THAYER 
in the WiscoNsIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
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HOMEWORK IS a NECESSITY 






Declares H. I. Willett, Superintendent of Richmond City Schools 





The last of a series of four 
articles on the question, Should 
school children have to do home- 
work? Reprinted by permission 
of the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 





oe is necessary. 

That is the opinion of H. I. 
Willett, superintendent of Rich- 
mond City Schools, who uses the 
term in a broad sense. And he 
thinks ‘“‘homework” somewhat of 
a misnomer since some is done in 
study hall. He calls it “‘supple- 
mental work.”’ 

Willett has a five-point defini- 
tion of what homework should be, 
as follows: 

(1) Homework should be clear- 
ly understood by the pupils, not 
brand new work. 

(2) It should be of a nature 
pupils have reasonable chance to 
perform without help but should 
recognize the value of discussion 
and shared experiences in the home. 

(3) It should be reasonable in 
relation to the time required. 

(4) It should involve valuable 
practice and/or experience for the 
individual child as contrasted with 
mechanical “busy work’’ such as 
20 arithmetic problems. 

(5) It should be planned to en- 
courage pupils to work independ- 
ently and to develop the desire and 
ability to perform on a high level. 
Consequently the assignment 
should fit the needs, interests and 
abilities of the individual pupil. 

To promote a greater under- 
standing of homework, a commit- 
tee of Richmond teachers and prin- 
cipals is now studying the field. No 
set rules will come from this study, 
only genera! policies. 

Willett says that “‘supplemen- 
tal’’ work starts in the very begin- 
ning. 

“Our job,” he said, ‘‘is to make 
the transition from home to school, 
so we draw as many experiences 
from the home as we can.” The 
school tries to use the resources of 
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the home and community, he said, 
and in the junior primary grades, 
gathering up seeds from the garden 
may be ‘‘homework.”’ 

Children are encouraged to bring 
to the classroom to share with 
others their actual experiences, 
places they've seen, people they 
visited. This, Willett said, has re- 
placed essays on “‘An Imaginary 
Visit to Aunt Jane” or ‘“‘What 
Does a Daffodil Think of Spring?’’ 

Willett is not opposed to the 
old-fashioned type of homework, 
such as spelling or reading, which 
he says some children need. This, 
he said, can be a sharing of ex- 
periences and the parents should 
encourage a child to read or ask 
spelling words. Here, he believes, 
the accent should be on practice 
—not teaching. A parent should 
explain a point the child doesn’t 
understand, he said, but the teacher 
should not rely on the home for 
teaching. Homework always 
should be of a type the child can 
start alone, he said. 

Reading homework, said Wil- 
lett, should be practice of words 
the child knows. Introduction to a 
study of new words is the teacher's 
job, he said. 

If work is to be turned in as the 


by NITA MORSE 


child’s, if it is to be graded, Wil- 
lett feels the parent should not do 
it for him. If a child must write 
an essay, parents may help by dis- 
cussing it with him but should not 
write it, he said. 

There is now much individuali- 
ty exhibited by teachers in the as- 
signing of homework. And Willett 
admits that some parents think 
teachers give too much homework, 
while others think they give too 
little. 

Willett reminded parents that, 
strange though the figure sounds, 
less than 15 per cent of a child’s 
time is spent in school. He ex- 
plained it this way: a year has 
8,760 hours. The 180 schools days 
of 6 hours each totals 1,080 hours, 
and that’s counting lunch and play 
time. He divided 8,760 into 1,080 
to get his percentage figure. 

He said, ‘With the great many 
things a child has to learn in this 
day, the job of education has to 
continue outside the classroom— 
and parents must continue to as- 
sume a part of this responsibility. 





Parent helps second graders build birdhouse, where teacher assigned home- 


work on birds. 
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Roving Roanokers 


First experience of Virginia students in ex- 
changing school and community living with 


Wisconsin students. Southerners gained much 


from this experience and the Northerners in- 
creased their appreciation of Dixie. 


” RE you-all takin’ your 

A hoopskirts when we go 
North?”’ 

“Oh, I’m takin’ crinolines: 
Mama says one mustn’t take too 
much luggage when visitin’.”’ 

“T’m sendin’ a trunk in advance. 
Hope it’s there when we get there.” 

Not 1853, not “Gone with the 
Wind,”’ but a new educational ven- 
ture in this year of 1953. In Feb- 
ruary thirty boys and girls, juniors 
and seniors of Jefferson Senior 
High School, Roanoke, went to 
Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, to spend two weeks get- 
ting acquainted with the total liv- 
ing of a community in another sec- 
tion of the country. And in March 
their hosts and hostesses came 
South to learn something of Roa- 
noke’s schools, industries, manner 
of living, and to absorb some of the 
historic traditions of this State. 
Fortunately, and unpredictably, 
they arrived during the balmiest, 
warmest March we've had for 
many a year, so they could bask in 
the sunshine and enjoy the flower- 
ing trees, the magnolias and daffo- 
dils, and the utter loveliness that is 
““green-up”’ time in the Valley of 
Virginia. 

* Early in October, 1952, Super- 
intendent Angus B. Rothwell of 
the Manitowoc schools wrote to 
the Roanoke school ‘authorities, 
suggesting an exchange of students. 
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Manitowoc had promoted an ex- 
change program with Macon, 
Georgia, last year and this year 
wanted a Virginia school of ap- 
proximately the same size as their 
high school. Plans were made by 
Superintendents D. E. McQuilkin 
and E. W. Rushton of the Roanoke 
system, with approval from the 
School Board, and early in Decem- 
ber it was announced that Jefferson 
High School would engage im the 
program as an experimental venture 
for this year. Further details were 
worked out by A. Gordon Brooks, 
principal of Jefferson, and Rex 
John, principal of Lincoln, and 
members of their respective facul- 
ties. Dates had to be set to fit in 
with previously arranged schedules, 
marking periods and holidays. The 
Wisconsin people wanted to show 
off their winter with snow and ice, 
and we wanted to show them our 
springtime with blossoms and sun- 
shine. When dates had been agreed 
upon, negotiations began with rail- 
road agents for the best itinerary 
and rates. 


Home Visits Exchanged 


Students paid their own trans- 
portation and expenses en route 
and for two weeks were guests in 
the homes of boys and girls of 
similar tastes and background. In 
turn, they furnished hospitality 
for their hosts and hostesses in 


by LEILA STALKER 


March. According to the stu- 
dents’ reports of expenditures, the 
average cost of the trip for the 
Roanokers (exclusive of souvenirs, 
gifts, cards and stamps) was $57. 
For many students it was much 
less, because as dependents of Nor- 
folk and Western Railroad employ- 
ees, they rode passes for part or all 
of the trip. Each student also paid 
$15 for an all-day bus trip for 
himself and guest to Charlottes- 
ville, Lexington, and Natural 
Bridge, which included admissions 
and taxes to Monticello, the Grand 
Caverns at Grottoes, both day and 
night visits to Natural Bridge, and 
dinner at Natural Bridge Hotel. 
The total cost to each student, 
aside from personal extravagances, 
was $72. By traveling coach all 
the way, it was possible to get a 
special family-group rate which re- 
duced the train fare by one-fourth 
for most of the trip. 

Interested students who could 
meet the conditions of entertaining 
a guest were ranked by their class- 
room teachers as to scholarship, 
leadership, participation in school 
activities, ability to get along with 
others, adaptability, and desirabili- 
ty as a representative of the school. 
They were then ranked on the basis 
of the composite score, and the list 
of exchange students and alternates 
compiled. M. G. White, assistant 
principal of Jefferson, and the 
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writer were selected as faculty 
chaperones. 

Brief biographical sketches about 
each student listed were sent to 
Manitowoc, where their chaper- 
ones, Verna Rudolph and Edwin 
Erickson, had the task of pairing 
the exchanges. They matched them 
by common interests in student 
government, or dramatics, or news- 
paper, or religion, but for some, 
had to trust to luck. When assign- 
ments had been made, letters be- 
gan to fly back and forth, with 
many details about the planned en- 
tertainment, the weather, the 
‘‘dates’’ arranged, and the excite- 
ment with which:both groups were 
anticipating the exchange. The 
Manitowocans wrote that they 
would furnish the heavy outer 
clothing that would be necessary 
for winter sports so there was no 
need to worry about that. They 
also wrote of parties, hence the de- 
bate by the Southern belles. And 
as they realized that they would 
(or could) be Southern belles, 
their accents grew noticeably thick- 
er and their voices pleasantly softer. 
Meetings were held by the students, 
by parents, by chaperones. Much 
additional work had to be done by 
everyone connected with the ex- 
change. 


Big Day Arrives 

On February 6 the great day 
finally arrived. The Norfolk and 
Western station was swarming 
with students, parents, grandpar- 
ents, sisters and cousins, brothers 
and aunts. Some of the students 
had never ridden a train, so there 
was an added thrill for them. To 
save money, the students decided 


to take a box lunch for their eve- 
ning meal. Leaving Roanoke short- 
ly after noon, within ten minutes 
all the boxes were being opened to 
see what and how much Mama had 
packed. Most of the cartons con- 
tained food enough for seven or 
eight meals; one lad had twenty 
sandwiches. Settling down for the 
night on the coach was undoubted- 
ly an educational experience—at 
least for the chaperones. Some of 
the girls rolled their hair in pin 
curls, and some were optimistic. 
Before the lights were turned down, 
many of the students read from the 
Bibles which they had brought 
with them. 

In Chicago we were met at one 
station by the Gray Lines Sight- 
seeing bus and taken on a tour of 
Chicago, including a visit to the 
Museum of Science and Industry, 
and then deposited at another sta- 
tion, where we entrained for Mani- 
towoc. We were becoming accus- 
tomed to the snow-covered flat 
countryside on our left and the 
gray, cold-looking Lake Michigan 
on our right. At Sheboygan Mr. 
John and Mr. Erickson joined us 
and gave each student a star-shaped 
name tag (Roanoke is called the 
“Star City’’) and a schedule of 
events for the two weeks. As we ap- 
proached the Manitowoc station, 
we could see the road lined with 
cars, all bearing placards and signs 
of welcome—such as, ‘Welcome, 
Winnie’, a personal greeting on 
some and general on others. The 
Manitowoc hosts were lined up on 
the platform, each wearing a name 
tag like the prow of a ship (Mani- 
towoc is famous for its shipyards) , 
waiting to collect their guests and 
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then their luggage. When all were 
matched up, the cars paraded 
through the town, where people 
were waiting along the streets, 
shouting their welcome. 


Life at Manitowoc 


Manitowoc is a city of 28,000, 
noted for its shipyards, aluminum 
works, malting company, and the 
Whitehouse Milk Company, proc- 
essor of evaporated milk. There 
are no colored people in town. 
More than fifty per cent of the pop- 
ulation is Roman Catholic, with 
the Lutheran church being second 
in number. There are many peo- 
ple of German, Bohemian, and 
Polish ancestry, as well as the ex- 
pected Scandinavians. There is one 
public high school, Lincoln, which 
is beautifully situated on an 18- 
acre campus bordering on Lake 
Michigan. The students are very 
proud of their school, and a large 
custodial staff took care to keep the 
school immaculate. 

After a weekend of getting ac- 
quainted with their hosts and their 
families, the students assembled in 
Lincoln High School at 8 a.m., 
Monday and were given their daily 
schedule. (Their school day is from 
8 to 3:15, with an hour for 
lunch.) So far as possible, the 
students were placed in classes com- 
parable to those they were taking 
at home. In some cases, they had 
to be placed in study hall, because 
there was no parallel. They offered 
German where we offer French; 
they had no fourth-year Latin, but 
they offered agriculture, which we 
lack. The students attended classes, 
except when they were on tours of 
the industries. They usually went 
home with their hosts for lunch, 
although a few of them ate in the 
school cafeteria. Most of them met 


Miss Stalker, one of the chaperones 
for the Virginia students on their 
visit to Wisconsin, tells of their in- 
teresting experiences in this article. 
She is experienced in exchange pro- 
grams, for last year she was an ex- 
change teacher in England. Miss 
Stalker heads the Business Education 
Department at Jefferson Senior High 
School in Roanoke. 

M. G. White, assistant principal at 
Jefferson, also chaperoned the Roa- 
noke students on their northern visit. 

Here the two Virginia chaperones 
are being presented by the Student 
Government president at Lincoln 
High School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
Visiting students were also presented 
by their hosts. 
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Br-r. Roanokers arriving at Manitowoc shiver in zero 
weather. Wisconsinians grin at plight of Southerners. 


their hosts at the end of the school 
day. Three of the students were 
placed in homes in the country. 


Tours were arranged to take the 
students through the shipyards, the 
aluminum works (where they were 
given a Mirro skillet), the malt 
company, and the Whitehouse 
Milk Company. They were taken 
for a short ride on a car ferry, 
which takes railway cars, automo- 
biles, and passengers across Lake 
Michigan, a distance of sixty miles. 
On Saturday they were taken on 
an all-day outing to Rib Moun- 
tain, a winter sports area near 
Wausau, Wisconsin, where they 
not only enjoyed the sports, but 
another group of exchange stu- 
dents. Wausau High School was 
entertaining a group of students 
from Laurel, Mississippi, during 
the same two-week period. The 
Roanokers tried to ski and found 
themselves leaving definite impres- 
sions in the twelve-inch snow. Sitz- 
marks blossomed in weird new pat- 
terns as they tried to herringbone 
up the slope, or forgot to snow- 
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plow when they came down. Some 
rode the toboggans; others, com- 
bining sports with fair success, put 
their skis close together and rode 
them. Late in the day the entire 
group from the two Northern and 
the two Southern high schools 
gathered in the shelter for food, 
singing, and dancing. It was al 
ways interesting to watch exchange 
groups dancing, as the Northerners 
preferred to polka and the South- 
erners to jitterbug. Later they 
mixed it up with considerable suc- 
cess. 

There were many parties for 
the students—in fact, that has been 
the chief criticism of the program: 
too many parties and not enough 
time for the host’s family. Civic 
clubs entertained the students, the 
parents had a dinner for them,,a 
local restaurant owner entertained 
the whole group at his ‘Supper 
Club” with steak and all the trim- 
mings. 


Homeward Bound 


All too soon the time came to 
leave. Students, their hosts, and 


Roanoke student on skis receives first instruction from 
experienced Manitowoc student on Rib Mountain. 


other friends gathered at the sta- 
tion with many tears and promises 
to return. The Confederate flag, 
which had waved so blithely on ar- 
rival, was temporarily furled as 
Northern affections triumphed. 
Parting with the exchange students 
sas one of promises and plans for 
the reunion in three weeks, but for 
the families and other friends it was 
a bit sad as many strong attach- 
ments had been formed. There 
was time in Chicago for tours of 
Marshall Field and the Chicago 
Tribune plant, as well as some 
shopping and a show before board- 
ing the train for home. Here again, 
as at all the other places where we 
changed trains, the Norfolk and 
Western had arranged for special 
representatives to see us through 
the stations, arrange for special 
coaches, and generally smooth the 
way. 

Tape recordings made on the 
spot at most of the activities in 
Manitowoc by the students of Lin- 
coln High School, who had their 
own equipment, had been sent to 
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Roanoke radio stations so that the 
parents and friends had kept in 
close touch with the group. The 
Roanoke newspapers had followed 
carefully all the trips. Letters and 
telephone calls had added to the 
interest. Consequently, there was 
a large crowd to welcome the group 
home and much enthusiasm on all 
sides. 


Hospitality Returned 


Much planning was done by 
many people to return the hospi- 
tality of which they had heard so 
much and to provide an experience 
in Roanoke that would equal the 
Northern visit. Parents had many 
ideas and wanted to work (and did 
work, yea, mightily) ; city officials 
had suggestions: the Chamber of 
Commerce had plans. The difficulty 
was to fit into a two-week program 
all the activities that would best 
show what we wanted to show of 
Roanoke, the economic, political, 
cultural, and social life of a young 
and growing city which has its 
roots in and is nurtured by the tra- 
ditions and culture of the Old 
South. The Civic clubs and the 
churches wanted to help. Individ- 
uals who had no tie with the 


Glad Time. Manitowoc and Roanoke students square 
at Roanoke, having a gay time 


dance in Jefferson Gyn 
together in this Virginia city. 
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schools would offer suggestions. 
Since Roanoke had recently been 
selected as one of the All-America 
Award cities, we naturally wanted 
to point with pride to the sources 
of our honor and glory. 

On March 14 a welcoming party 
joined the Wisconsinites at Chris- 
tiansburg and rode into Roanoke 
with them. City Manager Arthur 
S. Owen, and A. L. Rachal, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Roanoke 
Chamber of Commerce, pointed 
out all the points of interest in the 
Roanoke Valley as the train ap- 
proached the city. The Wiscon- 
sinites were favorably impressed 
with the farmlands of Virginia 


which they found somewhat dif- 


ferent from the vast flat fields of 
their State. They liked the rolling 
countryside and hills and valleys. 
They kept watching to see Roa- 
noke’s huge star of which they had 
heard so much, and had only 
glimpsed it when the train pulled 
into the station. Students, parents, 
and officials met them at the sta- 
tion, and the Jefferson band played 
while they collected their luggage. 
A short motorcade through the city 
brought them to Jefferson High 
School, whence they scattered to 


their hosts’ homes for Southern 
cooking. 

Since the Roanoke students 
seemed to take a more active part 
in the youth groups of their 
churches, three of the special events 
were connected with the church. 
The First Baptist, the Second 
Presbyterian, and St. Mark’s Luth- 
eran churches all had the students 
for supper meetings and special 
programs, The visitors commented 
on the morning devotions in the 
homerooms at the high school, 
since all religious teaching is barred 
from public schools in Wisconsin. 

Several of the civic clubs enter- 
tained the visitors, and some ar- 
ranged to include other Jefferson 
students besides the exchanges, so 
that they could become more wide- 
ly acquainted. The Civitan Club 
had a picnic and dance on the first 
evening on top of Mill Mountain, 
which is inside the city limits of 
Roanoke. The visitors exclaimed 
over the beauty of the city as they 
could see it nestled below them 
with all the bright lights twin- 
kling. The Lion’s Club and the Ki- 
wanis Club entertained the guests 
at meals in two of the leading ho- 

(Continued on page 36) 





Sad Time. Manitowoc students pay tearful farewell to 
Roanoke at station, one of them clutching Confederate 
flag in departing. 
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Statement of Charles R. Fenwick 


Candidate for Governor of Virginia 





Charles R. Fenwick 


HIS I believe: Education is the 
greatest responsibility of our 
State and local government, for 
upon a sound education depends 
all of the progress of our people. 

Virginia is at the educational 
crossroads. Never before in the his- 
‘ tory of the Commonwealth, or of 
this country, has there been a 
greater necessity for the education 
of our young people. It is only by 
superior training that we can offset 
the manpower of Communist dom- 
ination. Education is essential if 
democracy is to survive. Leader- 
ship and initiative is essential if 
we are to meet the problems of 
education in the next 4 years. As 
governor, I will give you that 
leadership. 

You do not have to rely upon 
promises. My record since 1939 
will show that I have been in the 
forefront of those in the House of 
Delegates and the Senate of Vir- 
ginia in the effort to improve our 
educational system. I am the proud 
possessor of a letter of commenda- 
tion from the Virginia Education 
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Association for my efforts in the 
General Assembly in behalf of bet- 
ter schools. 

The teacher determines the suc- 
cess or failure of any school system. 
There are three major things which 
I feel that we must do in order to 
make the profession more attrac- 
tive. 

I need not recount the necessity 
for training more teachers. You are 
aware that the availability of teach- 
ers is rapidly dropping behind cur- 
rent needs. I’o overcome this situa- 
tion we should place renewed em- 
phasis on the scholarship program 
for the training of teachers in our 
colleges. These scholarships must 
be made sufficiently attractive to ac- 
complish this purpose. 

The minimum teacher salary can 
and should be increased by requir- 
ing all localities to carry their fair 
share of the educational load. If a 
community is too poor financially, 
the State should step in to help. 
However, State funds should be 
provided in relation to local ability 
and effort. 

At present the minimum salary 
guaranteed by the State is $2,000 
for certificated teachers. In 1951 I 
advocated raising this State mini- 
mum to $2,400. While we should 
keep the VEA long-range program 
as an objective, I will support a 
minimum of $2,400 with annual 
increments of $150 a year for eight 
years in the 1954 Session of the 
Legislature. 

In connection with salaries, it 
should be pointed out that the 
salaries of professors in institutions 
of higher learning have fallen far 
behind. Unless we provide more 
adequate compensation for this 
personnel, we will lose many of 
our ablest teachers. 

In 1952 I was able to secure 


passage of a bill endorsed by the’ 
VEA to permit local school boards * 


to give certificated teachers tenure. 
This is but the first step in the 
right direction to give the compe- 
tent teacher a sense of security so 


that her full time may be devoted 
to her job. 

The second greatest task facing 
our schools is the providing of ade- 
quate class room facilities and the 
equalizing of educational oppor- 
tunity for all our citizens. Much 
has already been done, but much 
remains to be done. This calls for 
the continuance of the Battle 
School Fund to those localities 
which have not yet used their allo- 
cation and, equally important, an 
enlarged Literary Fund. Many 
counties are unable to utilize State 
grants without borrowing from the 
Literary Fund. This Fund is to- 
tally inadequate to meet these 
needs. Today there are 34 counties 
and cities that have applications for 
loans covering 72 school projects 
and totaling $14,854,740, whose 
needs cannot be met by the Literary 
Fund. Clearly, this is a situation 
which must not be permitted to 
continue, 

The third greatest problem fac- 
ing Virginia education in my opin- 
ion is that large body of mentally 
capable High School graduates who 
are being lost to the Common- 
wealth each year because they are 
not financially able to go to college. 
More and more Virginians are ask- 
ing themselves each year, ‘‘How am 
I going to send my son or daughter 
to college?’” The economic squeeze 
between the rising cost of living 
and the rising cost of higher educa- 
tion has reached the point where 
an answer must be found. 

The question has passed beyond 
the very personal one facing each 
family with a High School age boy 
or girl. That it has become a broad 
public question is evidenced by the 
four studies which have been made 
by the Virginia Advisory Legisla- 
tive Council since 1948, in addi- 
tion to studies undertaken by the 
Association of Virginia Colleges. 
One such ‘study indicated quite 
clearly that every decade Virginia is 
losing 30,000 superior students in 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Statement of Thomas Bahnson Stanley 


Candidate for Governor of Virginia 


BELIEVE that public education 
I provides the foundation for the 
preservation and progress of the 
American system of local, State and 
federal governments. I hold strong- 
ly to the belief that well educated 
and informed citizens are the bul- 
wark of our democracy. 

I beheve that public education in 
Virginia can and_ should be 
strengthened from the lowest ele- 
mentary grade through the college 
and university level. 

I see three major problems facing 
public education in Virginia today 
and pledge my best efforts to solve 
them. 

First, I hold that the efficiency 
of our educational system is meas- 
ured largely by the efficiency of 
the teacher in the classroom. Aware 
of the steadily increasing enroll- 
ment in the elementary and second- 
ary schools and the current prob- 
lem of obtaining a supply of ade- 
quately trained teachers, I believe 
that the solution here rests largely 
in providing better salaries. To 
that end, I advocate an increase in 
the present minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries through additional 
State and local funds. It will be 
my goal to see that the present 
maximum is reached in a shorter 
period through higher annual in- 
crements. 

Concerning the matter of teach- 
ers’ salaries, | want the teachers to 
have the highest possible minimum 
and maximum consistent with 
maintaining the sound fiscal con- 
dition of the Commonwealth, to 
which I am committed. 

The Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation’s “Program of Action’’ is 
a most progressive and forward 


‘one. It will be my purpose to go 


as far in carrying out these recom- 
mendations as sound government 
will permit. For that reason, not 
knowing at this time just what 
revenues will permit, I do not pro- 
pose to set any minimum and max- 
imum, since we might not be able 
to meet the full objectives of the 
VEA program at once. I believe 
this is the best approach, rather 
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than promise a smaller minimum 
and maximum figure at this time. 
We should keep our thoughts on 
the full VEA program. 

I also believe that as additional 
teachers are recruited, a continuing 
effort should be made to reduce the 
number of pupils per classroom in 
line with accepted educational 
standards, thus giving the teachers 
a better opportunity for individual 
instruction of their pupils. 

As of early February, 1953, 
4,076 summer school scholarships 
have been awarded to Virginia 
teachers and 3,056 regular term 
scholarships to Virginia junior and 
senior college students who are pre- 
paring to become teachers since the 
beginning of the Scholarship Plan 
in 1947. The Commonwealth has 
contributed a total of $1,343,000 
to pay for these scholarships. I re- 
gard this contribution as a wise 
investment in public education. I 
favor continuing the Scholarship 
program to help meet the continued 
demand for additional teachers and 
to help the present teachers in their 
work of bettering themselves pro- 
fessionally. 

I feel that provision for adequate 
classroom space is the second major 
problem facing the elementary and 
secondary schools. I realize that 
this problem is becoming more and 
more aggravated because the school 
population is increasing, due both 
to an increase in the birth rate and 
a steady gain in the population 
through migration from _ other 
states into the Commonwealth. 

A total of $42,453,000 has 
been spent from the $75,000,000 
Battle school funds for school con- 
struction in Virginia costing $93,- 
207,000, as of the beginning of 
April, 1953. The localities have 
provided $50,753,000 of the total 
amount spent or 54 per cent, with 
the State providing 46 per cent. 

This school constructicn has 
provided 338 buildings, which are 
serving some 100,000 pupils, of 
whom about 70,000 are white and 
about 30,000 are Negro. 

An additional $30,000,000 has 





Thomas B. Stanley 


been expended by certain localities 
entirely from local funds, making 
a grand total of about $120,000.,- 
000 spent on elementary and 
secondary school construction in 
Virginia in the past three years. 
This is truly remarkable. It repre 
sents another evidence of the har- 
monious relationship existing be 
tween the State and the localities 
in their efforts to improve public 
education. 

Notwithstanding that truly re- 
markable progress in school con- 
struction, much more yet remains 
to be accomplished before the prob 
lem of classroom shortage is solved. 
I advocate that those localities that 
have not yet been able to use the 
Battle school construction funds 
should have the money, approxi 
mating $33,000,000, reappropri 
ated for their use. 

I am not unmindful of the fact 
that those school divisions that 
have used all the money allocated 
to them from the Battle Fund have 
further need for additional aid, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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i AFTON IN SPRING 
| Words by Music by ae) 


R.E.Swindler Virginia T.Carr )% 
















gent-ly o 'er Af - ton, thou ear - ly spring breeze; 
Yon fruit - groves and fields in the near - spread-ing vales, 
jes-tic yet nois - less - ly in-to the night 













soft - ly the moun - tain a- mong her pine trees, 
Still bound - ed by hedg - es and vine cov - ered rails, 
The moun - tain and sky fade to - geth-er sight, 








Through the grove from __—itthe knoll and__—itthe rough win - ter heath 


Though the storms on the cross - roads of life nev - er cease 
‘While the bright star of beau - ty keep watch from a - bove, 








Sweep the vel - vet - y pine nee - dled car - pet be - neath. 
In the calm of the ev 'ning- bring com - fort and peace. 
The re- splen - dent star Ven - us, the God - dess_ of love. 
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“Afton in Spring’, composed by Dr. R. E. Swindler, is shared by him with readers of the 
Journal. or a number of years he taught Social Studies at Lane High School, Charlottesville, 
and he is now associate professor in the Department of Education at the University of Virginia. 
His three-verse poem was set to music by Virginia Carr while a student at Lane High School. 
Dr. Swindler has written three songs describing the mountain and valley area of this section of 
Virginia. Copies of his songs are available in music stores or from Dr. R. E. Swindler, 503 16th 
Street, Charlottesville, Virginia. 



















How pleasant the eve in the day's ling ' ring glow 
Here mem! ry re- verts to the roses in June 


So, when for the last we have gazed on the vale 



































When in transcendent beauty the valley be- low 
With their blush as the brooklet re- flects their pink bloom, 
May we rest ' neath’ the sky near the old mountain trail, 












Brings a miracle change to the heart and the eye, 
And here oft,as mild weather in- vites to the scene, 
Where _no spot on the earth more of heaven can bring 














Welling silently up from the earth to 
With my love I am basking in purple 
Than can Afton, with dogwood and redbud 
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Educators can help answer questions of parents: 
“Can my child be protected against polio with gamma globulin?” 


“Is there a vaccine for polio?” 


Polio Facts for 1953 


by HART E. VAN RIPER, M.D. 


Medical Director, The National Foundation For 
Infantile Paralysis 


— polio may occur 
in Virginia this summer, 
people will want to know if some- 
thing new can be done to prevent 
this disease. Recently they have 
heard heartening news that a vac- 
cine is on the way, and that gam- 
ma globulin offers at least tempo- 
rary protection. Yet this tremen- 
dous progress has not yet produced 
what every parent wants. In 1953, 
we cannot expect to reduce the 
number of cases to any great de- 
gree. 

These are the facts. 

Scientists are now planning 
further trials of a polio vaccine, 
and manufacturers are producing 
the blood fraction, gamma zlobu- 





Doctor and nurse prepare child for injection at field trials to test effective- 


ness of gamma globulin against polio. 
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lin, for limited use. But the vaccine 
is not yet available; it remains to 
be tested. And despite every effort 
of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, the American 
Red Cross and government author- 
ities, gamma globulin will be in 
such short supply it can be given to 
fewer than one million children out 
of 46,000,000 in the susceptible 
age groups under eighteen. 

For the time being, we must ac- 
cept these facts and when polio is 
around, observe the _ established 
health rules. These are: Let chil- 
dren play with their usual com- 
panions, but avoid new groups; 
wash hands carefully before eating 
and avoid use of other people's 


soiled towels, dishes and _ table- 
ware; beware of fatigue and chill- 
ing which lower resistance to polio 
virus; don’t subject young children 
to unnecessary and lengthy travel: 
consult your doctor if any symp- 
toms of polio appear: headache, 
fever, sore throat, upset stomach, 
stiff neck or back—-put the patient 
to bed away from others until the 
doctor comes. And if polio strikes, 
turn to your local Chapter of the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis for advice and financial 
assistance if needed. 

Virginia Chapters of the Foun- 
dation will be prepared to render 
aid, and resources of the National 
Foundation will be at the disposal 
of health authorities, wherever 
needed. In 1952, when there were 
697 cases in this State, 33 Chapters 
received a total of $136,475 in 
emergency aid. Although Virginia 
raised $908,596 in the 1952 
March of Dimes, this considerable 
sum was not enough to meet the 
needs of all patients. 

For a long time to come, there 
will be polio patients who need 
specialized care. Only recently the 
National Foundation made a new 
allocation of $1,000,806 in sup- 
port of professional education, as 
well as $1,585,465 for research 
seeking prevention of polio and im- 
proved methods of treatment. 
Thirty-nine physical therapists 
from Virginia have been trained 
under the scholarship program, and 
15 other professional workers in a 
variety of fields related to polio 
treatment and research. A March 
of Dimes grant of $10,833 to the 
Medical College of Virginia for 
virus research and medical care is 
another instance of this State's par- 
ticipation. 

Thanks to support of the March 
of Dimes, many of the nation’s 
universities and research institu- 
tions are coordinating their efforts 
toward a solution for polio. Vic- 
tory is not here yet, but in 1953, 
conquest of polio will brought 
much nearer. 


American Education Week— 
November 8-14, Plan early. Or- 
der packet of materials from Na- 
tional Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
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MAY DAY at Fort Lewis School, Salem. Against a background of Dogwood, Virginia’s State flower, the May Queen’s 
court presides over festivities celebrating the arrival of Spring with a colorful May Day pageant. This typifies similar cele- 
brations of May Day by students throughout the State. Principal of Fort Lewis School is Gay B. Neal. 


The Cruising Classroom 


The tenth Classroom Teachers Na- 
tional Conference will be held aboard 
the SS Nuevo Dominicano, July 6-18, 
1953, which will tour the West Indies. 
The conference is sponsored by the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
cooperation with the NEA 
Travel Division and Indiana Universi- 
ty. Alice Latta, president, NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, Hilda 
Maehling, executive secretary, and H. 


ers in 


B. Allman, director of summer session, 
Indiana University, will act as di- 
rectors. 

Conference Plans—The Cless- 
room Teachers National Conference 
provides an ideal inservice training 
program and leadership development 
conference for classroom teachers. It 
combines a red.’ vacation with a valu- 
able and inspirational experience. This 
year, participants not only will make 
friends and exchange ideas with teach- 
ers from all parts of the United States, 
but they will have the rare opportunity 
of meeting fellow teachers in all of 
the ports of call and of learning first 
hand about the people, customs and 
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educational opportunities of our neigh- 
bors in the West Indies. 

The SS Nuevo Dominicano will sail 
from Miami on Monday afternoon, 
July 6, and return to port on Saturday 
Throughout the 
cruise the ship will serve as headquar- 


evening, July 18. 


ters, with land excursions planned in 
the four ports of call. During the 
eleven-hour stop at Nassau, plans in- 
clude a tour of the Island of New 
Providence, visiting beaches, estates, 
villages, tropical 
gardens, time for shopping and a tea as 


attractive native 
guests of the Nassau teachers. 
The longest stopover, thirty-one 
hours, will be in Ciudad Trujillo. 
Sixteen hours in Port-au-Prince will 
provide ample time for sightseeing 
In addition to the usual tour of Ha- 
vana and Morro Castle, the Ministry 
of Education and the Cuba Teachers 
Association are planning a luncheon 
and program for the group. 
Accommodations and Costs— 
The Department of Classrcom Teach- 
ers has chartered the SS Nuevo Domin- 
icano for this cruise and only confer- 
ence participants will be aboard. Be- 


cause of this and in keeping with the 
Department policy, rates have been re- 
duced to a minimum. The cost will be 
$304 to $365 depending upon boat 
accommodations desired. This fee in- 
cludes full expenses for the twelve-day 
cruise—stateroom, meals, federal tax, 
sightseeing excursions, planned enter- 
tainment, tourist cards and all gratui- 
ties—everything but your spending 
money. 

Credit—Available for those who 
desire it from Indiana University. One, 
two, or three hours of graduate or un- 
dergraduate credit may be earned at 
the rate of $10 per credit hour. 

Registration—Classroom teachers 
who wish to attend THE CRUISING 
CLASSROOM, or State and local as- 
sociations who plan to fully or par- 
tially finance a delegate, are urged to 
make application immediately since the 
size of the group will be limited to ac- 
commodations available. Applications 
will be assigned in the order received. 
For further information and applica- 
tions write to the NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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millions of green thumbg ! 


Good planters put stock in good soil. 


That’s why over three million Americans have “planted” 
their money in electric light and power companies. 
These people are direct owners. 

Eighty-six million people own life insurance, sixty-five 
million have savings accounts. They are indirect owners, 
because banks and insurance companies know they're on 
good safe ground when they invest their policy owners’ 
and depositors’ money in electric companies securities. 
That means that electric light and power companies — 
like this one — serve millions of people two ways: onc, 
with good, dependable, inexpensive service; two, as fertile 
soil for investment of savings. 


e’MEET CORLISS ARCHER’— ABC —Fridays—9:30 P.M., Eastern Time. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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As provided in the new VEA 
Constitution, the Nominating 
Committee met on February 28 
and nominated for the office of 
treasurer W. Roland Galvin of 
Richmond and Woodrow W. 
Robinson of Radford. No ad- 
ditional nominations were re- 
ceived prior to April 1. 

Biographical sketches of the 
two nominees are here given, to- 
gether with regulations concern- 
ing the election of officers as pro- 
vided in the new VEA Constitu- 
tion adopted by the last Delegate 
Assembly. 





Election of Officers as provided in 
new VEA Constitution adopted 
October 23, 1952 


ArTIcLE III, SECTION 2 
(b) Each district through its 

Board of Directors shall, prior to February 
1 of each year, name two of its members, 
one to be designated as an alternate, to 
act on a nominating committee of the As- 
sociation, The nominating committee thus 
named shall meet between February 15 
and March 1 of each year at a time and 
place designated by the president of the 
1ssociation, and after naming its own 
chairman, shall nominate in the even num- 
bered years two persons for the office of 
president and in the odd numbered years 
two persons for the office of treasurer. 
Results shall be made available to all 
district and local assoctation presidents 
within five (5) days after mecting of the 
nominating committee by the executive 
secretary. Additional nominations may be 
made by the majority vote of any local 
association and the names of persons so 
nominated shall be forwarded to the exec- 
utive secretary prior to April 1 of each 
year. All nominations shall be published 
in the May issue of the Virginia Journal 
of Education with a biographical sketch of 
cach nominee not to exceed three hundred 
words and approved by such nominer. 

(c) The Credentials Commit- 
tee shall certify all nominations made in 
accordance with the foregoing paragraph 
and shall have ballots printed listing the 
nominees printed in alphabetical order 
and mail same to the secretary of each 
local association at least 25 days prior to 
the opening business session of the Dele- 
gate Assembly each year. Balloting shall 
be by secret ballot on a date or dates set 
by each local association but must be com- 
pleted at least ten days prior to the open- 
ing business session of said Delegate As- 
sembly. The ballots shall be counted by 
judges named by each local association 
and then shall be forwarded to state head- 
quarters within two days following the 
close of the election to be canvassed by 
the Credentials Committee. The name of 
the candidate receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes from the State at large shall 
be submitted to the delegates at the annual 
meeting of the Association for confirma- 
tion, and upon confirmation, shall be de- 
clared elected and the results shall be 
published in the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation. Should such candidate not be con- 
firmed, the delegates shall proceed to elect 
a president or treasurer, as the case may 
be from the active membership of the 
Association and the election shall also be 
published in the Journal. 
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Nominations for Treasurer 


of the Virginia Education Association 


W. Roland Galvin 


William Roland Galvin is prin- 
cipal of Westhampton School in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Born in Richmond 
City, he received his elementary educa- 
tion in the public schools of Bucking- 
ham, Henrico, and Richmond City. He 
is a graduate of John Marshall High 
School and received his B.S. degree 
from Richmond College in 1926. In 
1934 he received his M.A. degree from 
Teacher’s College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. At college he was elected to 
Omicron Delta Kappa, (leadership) ; 
Sigma Pi Sigma, (physics); Pi Delta 
Epsilon, (journalism); and Phi Delta 
Theta. 

While an undergraduate at Rich- 
mond College he served two years as 
physics laboratory instructor. After 
graduation he served as athletic coach 
and teacher at Blackstone Military 
Academy and Chester High School. He 
then went to John Marshall High 
School where he taught science and 
assisted with student activities. From 
1930 to 1945 he was a member of the 
staff at Thomas Jefferson High School 
where he served as head of the science 
department, director of student activi- 
ties, and assistant principal. 

Since 1945, Mr. Galvin has been 
principal of Westhampton Elementary 
and Junior High School of Richmond 
City. The school has a student body of 
890 pupils, 40 faculty members, an 

(Continued on page 35) 





Woodrow W. Robinson 


Woodrow W. Robinson is prin- 
cipal of Radford High School, Radford, 
Virginia. A native of Washington 
County, he received his elementary and 
high school education there, graduated 
from King College, Bristol, in 1932 
and served as teacher and high school 
principal in the Washington County 
schools for the next five years. From 
1937 to 1942 he was a teacher at 
Tazewell High School and assistant 
principal at Marion High School. In 
1942-43 he served as a_ laboratory 
supervisor for the Hercules Powder 
Company. From 1943 to 1945 he was 
principal of Virginia High School, 
Bristol, and then came to Radford as 
principal where he has served for the 
last eight years. Recently he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of Floyd Coun- 
ty Schools, beginning July 1, 1953. 

He holds the Master of Arts degree 
in Education Administration from 
Duke University and is a member of 
Kappa Delta Pi Education Fraternity. 

He has served over five years on the 
Board of Directors of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association, two years as presi- 
dent of District I, and over three years 
as president of District M. For two 
years he was a member of the Executive 
Committee of the VEA and is now a 
member of the Committee of Trustees. 
He has taught at Radford College for 
the past seven summers and serves as 


(Continued on page 35) 
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County or City 
Accomack 


Albemarle 


Alleghany 
Amherst 
Appomattox 


Arlington 


Augusta 


Bath 


Bedford 
Bland 


Botetourt 


Bristol 


Brunswick 
Buchanan 


Buckingham 


Campbell 


Caroline 


Carroll 


Charlotte 


Charlottesville 
Chesterfield 
Colonial Heights 
Craig 

Culpeper 


Cumberland 


Danville 


Dickenson 


Dinwiddie 
Essex 
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Voting Survey — Honor Roll 


Schools whose faculties are 100 per cent registered to vote, according to 
recent survey conducted by the VEA Citizenship Committee 


School Number of Teachers 
(Registered 100%) 


Central High School 
Cuero... 
Wachapreague 

Batesville 

Broadus Wood High School 
Cismont ... 

Covesville . 

Crozet High School 
Esmont Elementary School 
Meriwether Lewis 

Stony Point 

Boys’ Home . 

Rivermont 
Stonewall Elementary 
ee tea, 
Monroe 

Pleasant View Elementary 
Oakville 

Hume ites 

Maury and Page 

Augusta Springs 

Parnassus Elementary 


Mitchelltown 

Warm Springs 
Williamsville 
Brookhill Elementary 
Bland High School 
Ceres High School 
Rocky Gap High School 
Asbury 

Cloverdale 

William Grove 
Robert E. Lee 
George Washington 
Danieltown 

Lower Greenbrier 
Matney 

Presley 

Vansant Elementary 
Buckingham Elementary 
Centenary 

Curdsville Elementary 
Glenmore 

Dillwyn Elementary 
Concord 

Rustburg High 
Sparta Elementary 
Coal Creek High 
Coleman 

Mt. Zion 


Charlotte Elementary 
Drakes Branch Elementary 
Keysville Elementary 
Madisonville 

Phenix 


McGuffey Elementary 
Bon Air Elementary 
Colonial Heights 
New Castle 


Jefferson 
Ann Wingfield 


Hamilton Elementary 
John Randolph Elementary 


Stonewall Jackson 


Abner Gap 
Fremont 
Swindall 


Dinwiddie High School 


Lloyd Elementary 


13 
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County or City 
Fauquier 


Floyd 


Fluvanna 


Franklin 
Frederick 


Giles 


Grayson 


Halifax 


Henrico 
Henry 
Highland 
Hopewell 


Isle of Wight 
King George 

King William 
Lancaster 

Lee 


Lunenburg 
Loudoun 


Lynchburg 


Madison 


Martinsville 
Mecklenburg 


Middlesex 


Montgomery 


School Number of Teachers 
(Registered 100%) 
The Plains Elemementary School. 
Rectortown 
Alum Ridge 
Check High 
Indian Valley 
Stuart 
Columbia District 
Palmyra Elementary 
Sontay 
Bryarly School 
Middletown 
Glen Lyn Elementary 
Springdale Elementary 
Rich Creek Elementary 


Nm 
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Virginia-Carolina (Va.) 
Virginia-Carolina (N.C.) 
Galax High 4 
Bethel 


Republican Grove 
Scottsburg High 
Virgilina High School 
Wilson Memorial 


— ee 


Laurel 

North Bassett 

Blue Grass 

Hopewell High School 

Patrick Copeland Sense oe 
Supervisory Personnel—Hopewell System 
Carrsville 

Shiloh 


Sharon Indian 


ne > 


Weems Elementary 
Blackwater High School 
Bonny Blue 

Cedar Hill 

Dryden High 

Elk Knob 

Ely Dale 

Ewing Elementary 
Gibson Station 
Maneas Elementary 
Millers Chapel 

Oak Grove 

Pucketts Creek 
Robbins Chapel 

Rock Lick 

West End Elementary 
Bluemont 

Leesburg High School 
Lincoln Grade School 
Lovettsville High School 
Middleburg 

Sterling 

Floyd 

Garland Rodes 
Peakland 

Ruffner 

Brightwood 
Wolftown 


North Martinsville 
Mooresville 

Palmer Springs 
Middlesex High School 
Svringa Elementary 
Urbanna 


to 


_ 


Cambria Hill 
Christiansburg Grammar School 
Ironto 

McCoy 

Price’s Fork 


Rock Road oe 
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County or City 
Norfolk City 


Norfolk County 
Nelson 

Newport News 
Northampton 


Orange 


Patrick 
Petersburg 


Pittsylvania 
Prince Edward 


Prince George 


Pulaski 
Radford 


Rappahannock 


Richmond City 


Richmond County 
Roanoke City 


Roanoke County 


Rockbridge 


School 


Number of Teachers 


(Registered 100%) 


Robert Gatewood 
James Monroe 
Hickory 
Arrington 
Thomas Jefferson 
Cape Charles High School 
Cheriton 
Northampton High 
James Barbour Elementary 
Gordonsville Elementary 
Anthony 

A. P. Hill 

R. E. Lee 


Sandy Level 


Green Bay Elementary 
Rice Elementary began 
Carson High 

Belspring 

Jefferson 


Kuhn Barnett 
Belle Heth 


Amissville Elementary 
Belle Mead . Bea 
Sperryville Elementary 
Woodville 
Grace Arents 
Nathaniel Bacon 
Chimborazo ... 
Highland Park . 
Stonewall Jackson 
Robert E. Lee 
Madison Elementary 
John Smith 
Farnham High School 


Belmont 
Crystal Spring 
Garden City 
Grandin Court 
Morningside 
Preston Park 
West End 


Fort Lewis 

South Salem 
Starkey 

West Salem Elementary 
Collierstown 
Effinger Elementary 
Effinger High 
Highland Belle 
Palmer “f 
Rockbridge Baths 
West Lexington 
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Number of Teachers 
(Registered 100%) 


School 
County or City 
Rockingham Fox Mountain 
Genoa 
Lacey Spring 
Timberville Elementary 
Big A Mountain 
Cleveland High 
Cross Roads 
Swords Creek 
Cedar Point 
Cleveland High 
Clinchport Jr. High 
Fairview High 
Fort Blackmore Jr. 
Hill 
Pendleton’s Elementary 
Rye Cove Memorial 
Columbia Furnace 
Edinburg High and Elementary School 
Oranda 
Toms Brook 
Buckeye 
McCready 
Oak Point 
Pendleton’s Chapel 


Capron Elementary 
Sedley 

Belmont 

Marye Elementary 
Little Falls 

John Randolph 
Surry County High 
Jarratt High School 
Stony Creek High 
Wakefield High 
Boissevain 
Springville 


_ 
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Russell 


—_ 


Scott 


High 9 


o-- 


Shenandoah 
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Smyth 


Southampton 
Spotsylvania 


Stafford 
Suffolk 
Surry 


Sussex 
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Tazewell 
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Warrea Bentonville Elementary 


Denton's Valley 
Larimer’s 
Lowland 
Technical School 


Boggs 
Esserville 
Glamorgan 
Pardee 

Riner 

Roda 

Cripple Creek 
Glady Fork 
Lebanon 


Speedwell High 


Washington 


Jt 


Wise 


VIN & Qh 


Wythe 


ame W 


LONG IN SERVICE. J. E. Brame has been in public 
service for the past forty years. Since 1919 he has been 
teaching vocational agriculture at Chase City High School. 
Before that he was county agent in Mecklenburg County 
for six years and taught in a one-room school for three years. 
“In years of service and age, he is the eldest of our group. 
In wisdom, righteousness and character in all its manifesta- 
tions he long ago reached heights few of us will ever at- 
tain”, says the Virginia Association of the Future Farmers 
of America publication. In a guest editorial, based on his 
long experience with young people, Mr. Brame points out 
that (1) There are four important training forces for our 
youth—the home, the church, the school, and the com- 
munity, (2) I believe that well balanced training should 
include physical, mental, and spiritual training, and (3) 
Education is a responsibility which each of us must accept. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brame (the former Miss Flora Lyon) are 
pictured here on their golden wedding anniversary which 
was celebrated last November 2 with more than 300 guests. 
They have three children, eight grandchildren and six great 
grandchildren. 
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Charles A. Fenwick 


(Continued from page 22) 


the sense that the vast majority of 
them will be forced by a lack of 
training to make an inferior contri- 
bution to society in comparison 
with their ability. 

With educational costs reaching 
new highs the obligation becomes 
greater on the part of the State to 
keep the fees of its colleges low and 
to develop a student aid program 
adequate to the purpose. Other- 
wise, more and more the oppor- 
tunity of a higher education will 
be denied young people in the lower 
income groups. What this will 
mean as a long term policy for the 
State is not difficult to foresee. If 
the State wishes to assure itself of 
the development of its greatest re- 
sources, its children and youth, it 
will devise student aid programs 
adequate to that purpose without 
impairing initiative and self re- 
liance. From such programs, in 
many instances, will come the 
answer to the shortage of well 
trained teachers. 

In view of the surplus of loan 
funds the amount of loan available 
to worthy students can and should 
be increased and the scholarship 
program extended beyond the first 
year. This may be done from 
existing funds without loading 
down the taxpayer. 

There are, of course, other things 
in our educational system which 
we must persist in developing. 
Since a large percentage of students 
never go forward to obtain a higher 
education, vocational training 
should be emphasized, particularly 
adapted to the needs of the com- 
munity, as a foundation for the 
further development of such skills. 

And last but not least, as part of 
the overall health program which | 
have been working for during the 
past 12 years, there should be more 
intensive teacher training in public 
health and emphasis on the teach- 
ing of personal hygiene. This com- 
bined with medical and dental ex- 
amination of school children with 
follow up measures would in a 
short period of time materially 
place the health of our entire people 
on a higher plane. 

Many people have wisely said 
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that money alone will not solve all 
of the ills of our public school 
system, but it will go a long, long 
way. The problem is to find the 
money. The State now spends more 
than 50% of its general fund 
revenues for education, and we still 
have a long way to go. We must 
continuously bear in mind that 
every branch of the State service is 
facing difficult problems resulting 
from inflation and, as it was re- 
marked on one occasion by the Vir- 
ginia Advisory Legislative Council, 
the well of taxation is not inex- 
haustible. 

I bring this problem to the fore 
because it must be evident to all of 
us that while we strive for progress, 
we must do so within the financial 
capacity of our people. It is for this 
reason that I recently proposed that 
greater emphasis be given to the 
development of a balanced economy 
in Virginia. My proposal for 
creating a Division of Industrial 
Development would further this 
end. Only by bringing in new in- 
dustry, thus broadening the tax 
base and the creation of greater 
wealth in the hands of our people 
can we ultimately achieve all the 
desirable things for which we are 
striving. 

Meanwhile, as that growth takes 
place, we should bend every energy 
and ingenuity to solving our school 
problems. Children have a habit 
of growing. They do not wait on 
the days to come. We must try to 
solve our problems by the means 
at hand, such as increasing the 
amount in the Literary Fund, or by 
making other sources of loans 
available. 

I urged the passage of the reso- 
lution authorizing a Constitutional 
amendment which was passed by 
the 1952 Session of the General 


Assembly which would authorize 
counties and cities to borrow for 
school construction from the retire- 
ment fund. This resolution will 
come before the 1954 Session of 
the General Assembly, and if 
passed, would be submitted to the 
people in November of that year. 
At least $5,000,000 is available 
for investment and there can be no 
sounder investment than loaning it 
to the political subdivisions of the 
State. In a few years there should 
be ample funds available for school 
construction. 

I recommend the continuation 
of the Battle fund for the next 
biennium to those communities 
which have not yet received their 
allocation. If it is not utilized 
within a reasonable period, the 
money should revert to the Literary 
and not to the general fund so that 
it would be used for school pur- 
poses. The Battle fund was an 
emergency measure. It has served 
a useful purpose. It should not be 
continued beyond the point that I 
have stated. If current revenues 
continue, there are fifteen million 
dollars available for each year of 
the biennium to meet the needs of 
the people. A portion of this 
amount could be placed in the 
Literary Fund to alleviate the im- 
mediate need. This, in addition to 
the retirement fund, should be ade- 
quate in a short time to meet the 
needs of the school construction 
program and is a sound method of 
financing. This would also leave 
adequate funds to increase the sal- 
aries of teachers and provide a 
minimum salary scale without any 
increase in taxes at the State level. 

To assure our educational fu- 
ture, the important thing is to have 
the “will to do” ... and, your 
help to do it. 








WANTED—AMillions of Miracle Makers! 


Over 60 million Americans can be miracle makers. You are probably 
one of them. Any person from 21 to 59 who is in good health and 
weighs 110 pounds or more is eligible. 

The miracle you can perform is saving human life. Yes, you can really 
help save precious lives. And it is important that you do it right now! 

The National Blood Program is calling on you to help in this miracle 
making business so that no one here at home or our men fighting in Korea 
need die for want of this vital substance. 

You are needed at your local Blood Donor Center now. Call your local 
Red Cross Chapter to schedule your donation today. 
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take a tip from 
TOMMY TRAILWAYS 
TRAVEL THRU-LINERS 


for 
SV convenience Sf comfort 


t safety vA economy 


Trailways Thru-liners travel direct 
routes to your destination. No 
change of bus or baggage. Enjoy 
restful relaxation in air conditioned 
comfort aboard America's safest 
means of transportation. . . . Have 
more money for fun, too, be- 
cause there are no lower fares. 











Mail coupon for 
your choice of 















TOMMY TRAILWAYS ie W, ifs con TRAILWAYS 
“Your highway host from 2 on 
coast to coast.” the oe nator : All expense yours 










., Chicago, Hil. 

TRAILWAYS, Dept. ST-53, 108 N. State S., Ch 

| am interested in a (_] Trip Expense Paid Tour (_] 
(check one) 
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FOR YEARS OF SERVICE! 











Science Instructor’s Desk. Birch or 
oak exterior, tested acid-resistant 
lacquer finish, soapstone or chem- 
stone top, soapstone sink, pantry 
cock, gas cock, and plastic base 
molding. 





One FACTOR ALONE determines the life of your school’s 
laboratory equipment: the construction. 

Here at Modern Woodwork, Inc., every detail of construction is 
carefully supervised to assure the finest results. Basic design 
... the right quality materials .. . precision manufacturing... 
and an enduring finish—all are part of the job—four of the reasons 
why more of Virginia's educators are specifying School Equipment 
customer-precision-built by Modern Woodwork. 


We manufacture a complete line of Science Laboratory, 
Home Economics, and Art Room Furniture. For assistance 
in planning a classroom call on us. Our Office and 


Drafting Rooms are at your service. 




















- Whenever It’s Your Move 


to plan or purchase equipment for your school 
cafeteria, it will be a safe move to call in KOLBE. 














Our years of experience and 
long list of successful in- 
stallations in Virginia 
schools testify to the endur- 
ing satisfaction you will 


get. 





‘Phone 2-8314 


JOHN G. KOLBE, INC. 






311 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND ® VIRGINIA 









THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


Thomas B. Stanley 
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and | will do whatever I can with- 
in the economic ability of the Com- 
monwealth to further aid these lo- 
calities. 

I believe wholeheartedly in 
strengthening vocational education 
programs, so that those students 
who do not attend college will be 
better prepared to earn their own 
livelihood through more adequate 
training in chosen vocations. 

Third, since the State Constitu- 
tion contemplates placing a joint 
responsibility on the State and the 
localities to provide adequate funds 
for the needs of the schools, I pro- 
pose a total program of planning 
so that Virginia’s school system 
will be second to none in the na- 
tion. I believe this great objective 
can be obtained through continued 
harmonious relationship between 
the State and local governments, 
with each level of government pro- 
viding its share of funds in rela- 
tion to its ability. I feel that this 
is the sound way to achieve the 
equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity. 

I want to see an improvement 
in the State Retirement System 
and advocate that the average of 
the five highest consecutive years of 
salary be used in determining retire- 
ment benefits, instead of the last 
five as at present. 

While Virginia’s principal edu- 
cational problems still rest at the 
elementary and secondary levels, I 
am aware of the tremendous im- 
portance of higher education in the 
total development of our citizens. 
I pledge my support to the State 
institutions of higher learning to 
the end that they may better equip 
young people for a life of service to 
the Commonwealth and to business 
and industry. 





First Aid Certificates were earned 
by a total of 1327 students in Bote- 
tourt County High Schools during the 
two-year period, 1950-52. Buchanan 
School issued 343 certificates; Colonial 
School, 124; Eagle Rock, 228; Fin- 
castle, 204; Troutville, 279; and 
Academy Hill, 96. Out-of-school class- 
es accounted for 53 certificates. Roscoe 
V. Buckland served as County First 
Aid Chairman for the American Red 
Cross. 
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W. Roland Galvin 


(Continued from page 29) 


excellent PTA of 1220 members and 
an active SCA. School buildings and 
grounds are in use twelve months of 
the year as a community center. 

Mr. Galvin has served as president 
of the Richmond Secondary Teachers 
and the League of Richmond Teachers. 
He has been a representative to District 
C, VEA, and the NEA. For the VEA 
he has served on the following com- 
mittees: Legislative, Public Relations, 
Credentials, and Local Arrangements. 
He was president of the Secondary 
Science Section and also of the Audio- 
Visual Section of the VEA. He is now 
secretary-treasurer of the District C 
Secondary Principals and president of 
the Richmond Teachers Credit Union. 

He married Louise Fry of Dublin, 
Virginia. She is an M.D. and Director 
of the Crippled Children’s Bureau of 
the State Health Department. 

His community activities and inter- 
ests are varied. He is a member of 
Grace Baptist Church where he serves 
as superintendent of the adult depart- 
ment and teaches the Men’s Bible Class. 
Mr. Galvin is a First Aid Instructor 
for the American Red Cross, merit 
badge adviser for the Boy Scouts and 
adviser to Registrants for Local Draft 
Board number 55. 


Woodrow Robinson 


(Continued from page 29) 


general supervisor of student teaching 
on the secondary level for Radford 
College seniors at Radford High School. 
He has served in various capacities at 
workshops, meetings, high school eval- 
uations, and other education sponsored 
activities. 

Mr. Robinson’s community activities 
and interests have been varied. At dif- 
ferent times he has been a member of 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
the Chamber of Commerce. He as- 
sisted in organizing the Radford 
Health Council and served as president 
for two years. A member of the Rad- 
ford Kiwanis Club for eight years, he 
served as president during 1951. He is 
an elder in the Tyler Memorial Presby- 
terian Church of Radford. 

In 1942 he married Marilyn McGhee 
of Marion, Virginia, and they have two 
girls, ages 9 and 6. 
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Roving Roanokers 


(Continued from page 21) 


tels; the Kiwanis Club arranged to 
have the choir of our Negro high 
school, Lucy Addison, sing at their 
meeting. The Rotary Club and the 
Country Club provided for a fare- 
well dance the night before the 
Manitowocans left. The Hidden 
Valley Riding Club also provided 
facilities for a dance. One of the 
highlights was the potluck supper 
which the Jefferson PTA had for 
the exchange students and for the 











Jefferson faculty, when all the food 
was Southern—fried chicken, can- 
died yams, snaps, chess pies, and 
the like. After supper a square 
dance was held in the gym to which 
all the Jefferson students were in- 
vited so that everyone would have 
some opportunity to be with the 
visitors. All the school clubs tried 
to arrange something special. Even 
the neighbors welcomed our guests, 
the Salem Lions’ Club inviting 
them to their minstrel show. In 
addition to the formal entertain- 
ment, there were numerous small 
parties. 
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J. L. EDWARDS, JR., Box 137, Driver, Va. 
BRUCE B. JOHNSTON, Box 2258, Roanoke, Va. 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Phone Suffolk 9240 
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Classes and Tours 

Classes were assigned for the 
mornings and so far as possible 
tours arranged for the afternoons. 
However, a few exceptions had to 
be made. The guests were taken to 
a meeting of the City Council and 
on a tour of the municipal build- 
ing. Their city has the aldermanic 
form of government, and they were 
interested in our city manager- 
council form. Tours were arranged 
for them through three of our most 
modern office buildings—those of 
the Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Company, the Appalachian 
Electric Power Company (where 
they had a practical physics demon- 
stration, when the heat pump 
which both heats and cools the 
building was explained to them), 
and the Shenandoah Life Insur- 
ance Company, where they were 
guests for lunch. The American 
Viscose Corporation, whose man- 
ager, LeRoy H. Smith is chairman 
of the Roanoke City School Board, 
entertained the students at lunch 
and gave them a tour where they 
saw the process by which rayon 
yarn is made from pulp, a prac- 
tical chemistry demonstration. 
Later they were guests of the Roa- 
noke Mills (luncheon again) and 
saw knit garments made from cot- 
ton yarn. They were taken through 
Roanoke’s new library and invited 
to be guests of the Roanoke Com- 
munity Concert Association. State 
Senator Earl A. Fitzpatrick se- 
cured for all the exchanges copies 
of the Virginia Hornbook so that 
they could tie their history in with 
the places they were visiting. 

The outstanding excursion was 
the trip to Charlottesville previous- 
ly mentioned. At each stop guides 
had been secured to tell the students 
about the points of interest. In 
trying to show the guests so much 
of historic and scenic Virginia in 
one short day, long stops were not 
possible. The parents and the 
Chamber of Commerce arranged 
all the details of this trip, and some 
of the parents accompanied the 
group. 

Experience Evaluated 

This exchange program pro- 
vided the best example of com- 
munity interest and effort that our 
schools have experienced in a long 
time. Everyone seemed to be aware 
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of the program—the filling-station 
attendant, the colored barber, 
clerks in the stores—whether they 
had children in school or not. The 
opportunity to work closely with 
parents and community leaders and 
business people in arranging for 
the various activities was reward- 
ing in new appreciations developed 
on both sides. Newspapers, radio 
and TV stations cooperated. 

The students, their parents, and 
the faculty were asked to answer 
questionnaires in an effort to eval- 
uate the program. With few ex- 
ceptions all were in favor of the 
program, although most felt that 
the social activities were too stren- 
uous and left the students too tired 
to profit much from class work. 
While efforts were made to keep 
social events to a minimum and 
to have some sort of curfew, un- 
fortunately, a few extra parties 
developed. Also, most of the stu- 
dents and parents would like to 
have had more time in the home, 
just ordinary everyday Virginia 
living, so that they could get bet- 
ter acquainted. Another criticism 
was that the two exchange periods 
were too close together to allow the 
students to catch up on work 
missed. Also the short interval of 
three weeks did not allow them 
time to settle down to everyday 
living themselves. 

Most of those connected with 
the program agreed that it was a 
wonderful experience, memorable 
because of the unusual opportunity 
to be in another part of our coun- 
try, to see industries and points of 
interest in another section, to live 
with people of differing back- 
grounds, whose eating habits, 
speech habits, and ways of living 
were somewhat different, to attend 
a school similar in size, but differ- 
ing slightly in emphasis and 
courses, and yet to realize that 
with all these differences the young 
people and the older ones were 
fundamentally the same, with the 
same problems, the same hopes and 
aspirations. The students became 
more observant of little things, not 
only when visiting, but also when 
they returned home, and _ they 
gained new appreciation for things 
which they had previously taken 
for granted. Truly the experience 
was rich and educational, 
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NORTHAMPTON COUNTY TEACHERS heard State Superintendent Dowell 
J. Howard at their local association meeting on March 6 at Eastville. Seated on 
the platform with the guest speaker are, left to right, G. B. Wynne, president 
of District L; W. F. Lawson, superintendent of Northampton County schools; 
and Mrs. Betty Lide, president of Northampton County Education Association. 
John P. McDermit of Manchipongo recently was elected to head this Association. 
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such nationally recognized and ac- 
cepted instruments as the California Test 
of Mental Maturity, the California Achieve- 
ment Tests, the California Test of Person- 
ality, and the Occupational Interest Inventory. 
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Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 


Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch 


In this complete reading-study program, strict control of all language learn- 
ings is maintained. Only one new word ever appears in a single sentence — a 
feature typical of the exacting vocabulary specifications. Excellent stories by 
top-flight authors keep children’s interest at a high level. Selections include 
factual, fanciful, travel, adventure, and classic stories, as well as fairy tales, 
folk lore, and poetry. Variety within units is a feature of every reader. 
Story Books — Study Books — Teacher’s Guide Books — Grades 1 through 6 


Worlds of Adventure 
The Mastery of Reading 


Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell 


Each chapter in this fascinating book concentrates upon one important aspect of 
reading. These are the skills taught: Comprehension, Rate of Reading, Vocab- 
ulary Development, Reading for Specific Details, Reading with Correct Enuncia- 
tion and Pronunciation, Recognizing the Author’s Organization of Subject Matter, 
Reading to Interpret, Reading to Get a Point, Reading to Draw Conclusions, 
Reading in Different Ways. Textbook — Study Book — Teacher’s Guide — Grade 7 








what kind of insurance company protects you best? 
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Is it the company whose policies receive nationwide service in time of trouble? It may 
well be, as such service is rendered by all good insurance companies. But above all else, 
experience proves that the know-how of the people who guide the insurance company is the 
most importent feature of good protection. 

What does this mean for you? The Horace Mann Insurance Company, home office 
Springfield, Illinois, offers complete teacher insurance programs which are tailored to fit closely 
your resources and family situations. The directors of the company believe that they recognize 
more protection needs, more income ranges, and more family group combinations than any 
other teacher insurance company..Thus you can buy the best insurance ever offered to meet 
your exact need for less money. These directors know teacher situations, as all directors, with 

e exes nof several businessagvisors, are today actively engaged in school work. 
de hospital, surgical, income-protection, or automobile insurance, 
1] complete insurance progtam. Address Service Secretary, 
ny, 116 S. Third Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
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THE HORACE MANN INSURANCE CO. 
116 South Third Street ¢ Richmond 19, Virginia 
HOME OFFICE © SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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Raymond C. Heidloff was elected 
president of the Virginia Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation at their annual conference 
held in Old Point Comfort in March. 

Since 1946, Mr. Heidloff has been 
associate professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, School of Education, University 
of Virginia. He joined the University 
staff in 1929 as assistant professor of 
Physical Education. During this period 
he has directed the University of Vir- 
ginia Acrobatic Troupe and Annual 
Circus, served as head coach of swim- 
ming, coach of springboard diving, and 
football photographer. 

Before coming to the Universitv of 
Virginia, Mr. Heidloff was instructor 
in Physical Education and Head Coach 
of Gymnastics at the University of 
Illinois. 

He holds bachelor and master degrees 
in Physical Education from Springfield 
College and BS in Education from the 
University of Illinois. 


Acting Superintendent 


C. W. Miller has been appointed 
acting superintendent of schools in 
Fredericksburg until July 1. He fills 
the vacancy caused by the recent death 
of Guy H. Brown, superintendent since 
1929. Mr. Miller has served as super- 
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Forestry’s Man of Year 


G. W. Nichols, vocational agricul- 
ture instructor at Newsoms High 
School in Southampton County, has 
been named Virginia’s “Man of the 
Year in Forestry.” The honor was con- 
ferred upon him at the tenth annual 
convention of Virginia Forests, Inc., 
“because of his outstanding success in 
the teaching of forestry to those who 
will manage and grow our timber crops 
of tomorrow”, said the association 
president in making the award. 

Mr. Nichols, a native of Clover, 
Halifax County, was graduated from 





G. W. Nichols 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 1940 
with a B.S. degree in agricultural edu- 
cation. He taught first at LaCrosse, 
then serving in the U. S$. Navy, and 
renewing his teaching upon discharge 
from the service. 

He was cited in particular for his 
work at Boykins and Newsoms High 
Schools, both in Southampton County. 
From 1946 until 1950 he was agricul- 
tural instructor at Boykins, teaching 
at both schools. In March of 1950 he 
was placed in full time at Newsoms. 
His students have set a record in ac- 
complishments and won top honors in 
State-wide forestry contests. 





visor of instruction for the Fredericks- 
burg schools during the past eight 
years. 


Teacher Becomes Author 
-_ 
y 





Marion B. Nesbitt, third grade 
teacher at Maury Elementary School 
in Richmond, is the author of a new 
book published in March, entitled “A 
Public School for Tomorrow.” 

Originally written as a doctoral dis- 
sertation for her Ed.D. from Colum- 
bia University, the book describes the 
school at which Miss Nesbitt teaches. 
Maury School, one of Richmond’s old- 
est, “reflected the regimentation of the 
Machine Age out of which the public 
school system evolved” until about 18 
years ago when a new program began 
in learning and living, based on the fact 
that the child learns what he really 
lives. Now there is no mass goal for 
the pupils at Maury School, nor any 
attempt at regimentation. “We have 
worked hard to understand the vari- 
ance in child growth and to help each 
child develop to the best of his abili- 
ties,” says Miss Nesbitt, who has taught 
at Maury School for 12 years. She calls 
the elementary school “democracy’s 
greatest laboratory,” in which all kinds 
of people, “followers and _ leaders,” 
come together because it is a school. 
The school of tomorrow, it is hoped, 
will be more than a place of “formal 
learning,” states the author. 

A native of South Boston, Miss Nes- 
bitt attended Madison College, receiv- 
ing her bachelor’s, master’s, and doc- 
torate at Columbia University. All of 
her teaching experience, except one 
year, has been in Richmond. 

The new author was honored at a 
tea given by Miller and Rhoads. Dr. 
Nesbitt was also honored by the Ele- 
mentary Teachers Association at its 
Apri] meeting. 
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In this complete reading-study program, strict control of all language learn- 
ings is maintained. Only one new word ever appears in a single sentence — a 
feature typical of the exacting vocabulary specifications. Excellent stories by 
top-flight authors keep children’s interest at a high level. Selections include 
factual, fanciful, travel, adventure, and classic stories, as well as fairy tales, 
folk lore, and poetry. Variety within units is a feature of every reader. 
Story Books — Study Books — Teacher’s Guide Books — Grades 1 through 6 


Worlds of Adventure 
The Mastery of Reading 


Matilda Bailey and Ullin W. Leavell 


Each chapter in this fascinating book concentrates upon one important aspect of 
reading. These are the skills taught: Comprehension, Rate of Reading, Vocab- 
ulary Development, Reading for Specific Details, Reading with Correct Enuncia- 
tion and Pronunciation, Recognizing the Author’s Organization of Subject Matter, 
Reading to Interpret, Reading to Get a Point, Reading to Draw Conclusions, 
Reading in Different Ways. Textbook — Study Book — Teacher’s Guide — Grade 7 
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Is it the company whose policies receive nationwide service in time of trouble? It may 
well be, as such service is rendered by all good insurance companies. But above all else, 
experience proves that the know-how of the people who guide the insurance company is the 
most important feature of good protection. 

What does this mean for you? The Horace Mann Insurance Company, home office 
Springfield, Illinois, offers complete teacher insurance programs which are tailored to fit closely 
your resources and family situations. The directors of the company believe that they recognize 
more protection needs, more income ranges, and more family group combinations than any 
other teacher insurance company.Thus you can buy the best insurance ever offered to meet 
your exact need for less money. These directors know teacher situations, as all directors, with 
he exception.of several busines isors, are today actively engaged in school work. 
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Raymond C. Heidloff was elected 
president of the Virginia Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation at their annual conference 
held in Old Point Comfort in March. 

Since 1946, Mr. Heidloff has been 
associate professor of Physical Educa- 
tion, School of Education, University 
of Virginia. He joined the University 
staff in 1929 as assistant professor of 
Physical Education. During this period 
he has directed the University of Vir- 
ginia Acrobatic Troupe and Annual 
Circus, served as head coach of swim- 
ming, coach of springboard diving, and 
football photographer. 

Before coming to the Universitv of 
Virginia, Mr. Heidloff was instructor 
in Physical Education and Head Coach 
of Gymnastics at the University of 
Illinois. 

He holds bachelor and master degrees 
in Physical Education from Springfield 
College and BS in Education from the 
University of Illinois. 


Acting Superintendent 


C. W. Miller has been appointed 
acting superintendent of schools in 
Fredericksburg until July 1. He fills 
the vacancy caused by the recent death 
of Guy H. Brown, superintendent since 
1929. Mr. Miller has served as super- 
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Forestry’s Man of Year 


G. W. Nichols, vocational agricul- 
ture instructor at Newsoms High 
School in Southampton County, has 
been named Virginia’s “Man of the 
Year in Forestry.” The honor was con- 
ferred upon him at the tenth annual 
convention of Virginia Forests, Inc., 
“because of his outstanding success in 
the teaching of forestry to those who 
will manage and grow our timber crops 
of tomorrow”, said the association 
president in making the award. 

Mr. Nichols, a native of Clover, 
Halifax County, was graduated from 





G. W. Nichols 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute in 1940 
with a B.S. degree in agricultural edu- 
cation. He taught first at LaCrosse, 
then serving in the U. §. Navy, and 
renewing his teaching upon discharge 
from the service. 

He was cited in particular for his 
work at Boykins and Newsoms High 
Schools, both in Southampton County. 
From 1946 until 1950 he was agricul- 
tural instructor at Boykins, teaching 
at both schools. In March of 1950 he 
was placed in full time at Newsoms. 
His students have set a record in ac- 
complishments and won top honors in 
State-wide forestry contests. 





visor of instruction for the Fredericks- 
burg schools during the past eight 
years. 





Teacher Becomes Author 
ie 


Marion B. Nesbitt, third grade 
teacher at Maury Elementary School 
in Richmond, is the author of a new 
book published in March, entitled “A 
Public School for Tomorrow.” 

Originally written as a doctoral dis- 
sertation for her Ed.D. from Colum- 
bia University, the book describes the 
school at which Miss Nesbitt teaches. 
Maury School, one of Richmond’s old- 
est, “reflected the regimentation of the 
Machine Age out of which the public 
school system evolved” until about 18 
years ago when a new program began 
in learning and living, based on the fact 
that the child learns what he really 
lives. Now there is no mass goal for 
the pupils at Maury School, nor any 
attempt at regimentation. “We have 
worked hard to understand the vari- 
ance in child growth and to help cach 
child develop to the best of his abili- 
ties,” says Miss Nesbitt, who has taught 
at Maury School for 12 years. She calls 
the elementary school ‘“democracy’s 
greatest laboratory,” in which all kinds 
of people, “followers and _ leaders,” 
come together because it is a school. 
The school of tomorrow, it is hoped, 
will be more than a place of “formal 
learning,” states the author. 

A native of South Boston, Miss Nes- 
bitt attended Madison College, receiv- 
ing her bachelor’s, master’s, and doc- 
torate at Columbia University. All of 
her teaching experience, except one 
year, has been in Richmond. 

The new author was honored at a 
tea given by Miller and Rhoads. Dr. 
Nesbitt was also honored by the Ele- 
mentary Teachers Association at its 
April meeting. 
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E. F. Burmahln, Director of 
Business Education, E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg, recently received 
an invitation from Dr. Ray Palmer 
Baker, Vice-President, Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, New York, to 
attend a two days session, May 15-16, 
on the social and economic aspects of 
The Chemical Industry of THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL COUNCIL, organized to 
promote understanding between in- 
dustry and education. Mr. Burmahin 
will serve as an associate moderator on 


the panels. 





Named National President 

Elizabeth Henson was elected 
president of the National Council of 
State Consultants in Elementary Edu- 
cation at the annual meeting held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 5-7. Mem- 
bership of this organization consists of 
personnel from the Elementary Educa- 
tion Section of State Departments of 
Education from each of the 48 states, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, and 
of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Miss Henson served during 1950-51 
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as vice-president and has been active in 
various committee work in the Na- 
tional Council. Her official position in 
Virginia is that of State Supervisor of 
Elementary Education in the State De- 
partment of Education. 





Directs RPI Business School 





Dr. Kenneth Zimmer has been 
appointed acting director of the School 
of Business Administration at the 
Richmond Professional Institute. He 
came to RPI last August as professor 
of Business Education and head of 
Business Teacher Education and Secre- 
tarial Science. He has been in charge 
of the business education department 
at RPI since it was organized last Fall 
as a new department in the School of 
Business Administration. In this con- 
nection he established a new office 
machines laboratory for students in the 
business teacher training and secretarial 
work, and instituted a work-experience 
program for office workers on the col- 
legiate level. 

Dr. Zimmer received his under- 
graduate degree from New York Uni- 
versity and his M. A. from Columbia 
University where he was awarded his 
Doctor of Education degree in August, 
1952. 

He has had teaching experience at 
Franklin D. Roosevelt High School, 
Hyde Park, New York; Holyoke 
Junior College, Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts; American International College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts; and Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Since coming to Virginia, Dr. Zim- 
mer has served as chairman of the 
legislative committee of the Virginia 
Business Education Association, and he 
was recently elected secretary of the 
Southern Business Education Associa- 
tion. He also assisted in establishing 
the new VEA Chapter at RPI. 
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College Promotions 


Poel 





Dr. Fred Helsabeck, dean of 
Lynchburg College since 1945, has 
become assistant to the president. 


While serving as dean he was instru- 
mental in setting up the Lynchburg 
College apprentice teaching program 


and served as chairman of the faculty 


council which made a study on “The 
Preparation of Public School Teachers 
to Help Strengthen the Moral and 


Spiritual Development of Youth.” 
Before coming to Lynchburg Col- 


lege, Dr. Helsabeck was principal of 
Lee Junior High School in Roanoke. 
He has also been high school curricu- 


at Radford, 


at Ohio State University, elementary 


lum counselor instructor 
in Prince George County, 
and principal at Achilles High School. 

Born at Rural Hall, North Carolina, 
Dr. Helsabezk has an AB from Lynch- 
burg College, MA from George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, and a Ph.D. 
from Ohio State University. 


supervisor 





John M. Turner, Jr. succeeds Dr. 
Helsabeck as dean of Lynchburg Col- 
He joined the faculty at Lynch- 
College in 1933 and has headed 
the Division of Languages and Litera- 


lege. 
burg 
ture since 1942; he will continue to 
serve as division chairman in addition 
to his work as dean. 

Mr. Turner’s first teaching was in 
the high school at Clifton Forge. 

A native of Richmond, he gradu- 
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ated, cum laude, at Lynchburg College 
and received his MA degree at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where he was in- 
vited to an Honor’s Convocation and 
was the recipient of a Hopwood Award 
He later studied at Harvard 
where he was an assistant 


in poetry. 
University 


in English. 


Music Workshops 
At Mary Washington 


A Summer School of Music will 
again be held at Mary Washington Col- 


lege of the University of Virginia, 
g ’ g 


Fredericksburg, June 15 to August 7, 
under the direction of Edgar Schenk- 


saat 
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City & State 


GREYHOUN D 


man, director of the Norfolk Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Civic Chorus. 


Open to all serious music students re- 
gardless of age, the eight-week session 
stresses group actvity as well as indi- 


vidual 
chamber music 


instruction; 
ensembles, 


curriculum. 


For the two-week Opera Workshop 
beginning July 27, Dr. Elemer Nagy, 
head of 


stage director and designer, 
the cpera department of the 


Conn., will again return, 


by Irene Kahn, accompanist and coach. 


a << 





YS 
This year, enjoy a 


by GREYHOUND! 


More and more teachers are finding the 
one sure way to have a glorious vaca 
tion at lowest cost is by Greyhound! 
Only Greyhound serves the famous cit 
ies and playgrounds of all 48 States and 
Canada, along scenic highway routes. 

This vacation, get set for high adven 
ture ... go Greyhound! (P.S. If you’d 
like a complete vacation — with hotels, 
transportation, and sightseeing included 
at one low price, take a Greyhound Ex- 
pense-Paid Tour!) 


Typical tours ... take your choice! 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


3 Days (5 Meal $46.50 
Sean = ISLANDS. 
4 Da 37.00 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
3Days . oe es a 16.95 
ex! York CITY 
— — 22.45 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
5 Days (10 Meals) . . « « « 39.65 
EVERGREEN CIRCLE | 
3 Days (trom Seatt! 27.70 
MEXICO gy sen 
12 Days (from San Antonio) . 145.40 


Add Greyhound low round-trip fare from your city. 
U. S. tax extra. Prices subject to change. 








FREE! NEW PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA 
Mail coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 71 W. 
Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill., for full-color map which illus- 
trates 50 Greyhound Expense-Paid vacation tours. 
Nome— 

Address. 


ST.5.53 
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participation in 
orchestra 
and chorus will be emphasized in the 


Julius 
Harrt Musical Foundation in Hartford, 
assisted 



















For a “bird's-eye view’’ of the series, send for the new descriptive circular #597. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


A COMPLETE, WELL-PLANNED | 

PROGRAM FOR GRADES 1-8 

INCLUDING FULL EQUIPMENT 
FOR LEARNING TO READ 


THE 
GINN 
BASIC 

READERS 


readiness 


books 
pre-primers 
readers 
workbooks 
manuals 
tests 
charts 


cards 
































A VACATION is a fine way to 
EXTEND YOUR KNOWLEDGE 


Knowledge—plus the ability to pass it along 
to others—determines a teacher's value to 
the community. 

A wisely-planned vacation affords mental 
and physical relaxation, and—to the alert, 
observant mind of the teacher—it is sure 
to add interesting information from which 
young minds of students will later benefit. 


If lack of cash threatens to interfere with 
YOUR vacation, talk with a Loan Officer 
at your nearest FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank. You will find an INSTALL- 
MENT LOAN easy to repay. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


Virginia’s Largest Bank 
Capital and Surplus $9,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











Complete 
Printing and Binding 
Service 


Commercial, Book and Job Work, Catalogues 
Publications—Advertising Literature, 
Booklets—Broadsides 


Office and Factory Forms, Loose-Leaf 
and Manifold Forms 


Ledger Leaves and Loose-Leaf Binders, 
Paper Ruling 


Complete Binding Equipment 


DIAL 3-1881 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth Street 
RICHMOND 19, *t VIRGINIA 
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¢@ MR. CHAIRMAN! 
FOR DOZENS OF 
SCHOOL USES 
NEARLY EVERYONE 
Seen “AMERICAN” 












CHAIRS 


3 SEAT STYLES: 


Formed plywood 
or shaped steel or imitation- 


leather upholstered million in use! 


Extra wide shaped seats and deep-formed back 
panels, for extra comfort! Rugged, reinforced 
triangular-steel tubing; steel cross-braces. Metal 
parts are corrosion-resistant Bonderized, followed 
by two coats of outdoor enamel. No sliding or 
binding parts. No snagging, cutting or soiling 
hazards. Light weight—easy to carry and store. 
Write Dept. 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


901 BROADWAY N.W., GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
BRANCH OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





MILK 


— soothes 
— refreshes 
— builds 

— protects 


—adds years 
to life, and 
life to years! 


VIRGINIA 
DAIRY 


“The Home of Better Milk” 


Dial 5-2838 
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In Memoriam 
Guy H. Brown 


The Fredericksburg Education Asso- 
ciation suffered a great loss with the 
death of Guy H. Brown, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, on February 19, 1953. 
His patient, sympathetic, and under- 
standing leadership was a source of in- 
spiration to those who were associated 
with him. His relations with teachers, 
pupils, and the general public were 
characterized by his unfailing courtesy 
and thoughtfulness. 

For twenty-four years he worked 
tirelessly and unceasingly with a deep 
sense of dedication to the welfare of 
the community. 

During his educational career, he 
also served at Amherst, Tazewell, and 
South Hill, where he made many last- 
ing friends. They, too, will mourn the 
passing of a true Virginia gentleman. 

Virginia Gouldman 
Mildred Lapsley 


B. Edison Lewis 


Whereas, Providence _re- 
moved from our midst on January 29, 
1953, our beloved friend and co- 
worker, B. Edison Lewis, Principal of 
the Buckroe Junior High School, 

Be it resolved that we, the Principals, 
Supervisors and Administrative Staff 
have lost a faithful and conscientious 
friend and esteemed leader. 

1. That we honor him for his ability 

and leadership as an administrator. 

2. That we admire him for his love 

and devotion to the cause of edu- 
cation. 


Divine 


3. That we appreciate him for his 
labors in seeking the welfare of 
the young people entrusted to his 
care. 

4. We believe that his professional 
philosophy of education was sound 
and in due time will reap its re- 
ward. 

§. That we loved him for his fine 
Christian character and his deep 
devotion to his church, school and 
community. 

6: That we as a group are deeply 
grieved at his departure from our 
midst, and that we wish to ex- 
tend to his family our deep and 
sincere sympathy. 

7. That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to his family, the local news- 
paper and the Virginia Journal of 
Education. 

H. Wilson T hor pe, Chairman 























creative 
stimulus 


SHAW Finger-Paint is the orig- 
inal finger-paint, created by 
Ruth Faison Shaw, artist, author, 
teacher. Available in 6 non- 
toxic colors. Instruction booklet 
is enclosed in every set. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia is 
Wayne G. King 

















VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


103 N. 14TH ST., RICHMOND, VA. 

















BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 


William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 





Many excellent vacancies listed, 
$2,800 to $6,000 or more. Write, 
telling about yourself. 29th year. 
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({Lhree Corners X 
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Photo by M. K. Renfroe 


GUESTS at April dinner dance meeting of Norfolk County Education Asso- 
ciation shown at speaker’s table include E. W. Chittum, superintendent of 
Norfolk County Schools, Mrs. Chittum, Dr. Walter A. Flick of Washington 
and Lee University, guest speaker, and Mrs. Flick. 


Norfolk County Combines 
Business and Pleasure 
Some 500 Norfolk County teachers 
heard Dr. Walter A. Flick, head of the 
Department of Psychology and Edu- 
cation at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, speak at the Spring meeting of 
the Norfolk County Education Asso- 
ciation at Great Bridge High and Ele- 
mentary School on April 17. 
Introduced by Superintendent E. W. 
Chittum, Dr. Flick spoke on “Protec- 
tive Coloration in the Teaching Pro- 
fession”, poking fun at teachers for 
using such procedures as objective tests, 
statistics, and anecdotal records as pro- 
tective coloration in evading some of 
the responsibility inherent in dealing 
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with human materials; and in more 
serious vain, pointing out the many 
social and cultural advantages of the 
profession. 

“We teachers should quit feeling 
sorry for ourselves and recognize that 
teaching is a good profession, in which 
the mental wages are better than in any 
other,” he advised. 

Norfolk County has found the com- 
bined business and social meeting a 
popular and successful custom. Be- 
ginning with dinner, cafeteria style, 
business and a speaker follow, ending 
with square dancing. 

During the business session, the As- 
sociation elected as officers for two- 
year terms Edward R. Newton, presi- 





dent; Joseph J. Owens, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent; Charlotte Beale, secretary; and 
Franklin D. Kizer, treasurer. Elected 
to the executive board were Herbert 
Philips, representing high school teach- 
ers; Mrs. Grace Robinson, elementary 
teachers; and Mary F. Wright, prin- 
cipals. 

Delegates chosen for the NEA Meet 
at Miami Beach included Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Campbell, Mrs. Ardis Gwynn, 
Franklin D. Kizer, Edward R. Newton, 
Mrs. Grace Johnson, and LeRoy Rose. 
The Association also voted $275 for 
Korean Teacher Relief and adopted a 
resolution favoring the establishment 
of a State tuberculosis sanitarium in the 
Norfolk area. 

Alvin M. Stenzill, retiring president, 
presided at this successful meeting. 
Assisting in the preparations were 
Douglas C. Eley, Ann Seawell, Ruth 
Halstead, Frances Moore, Joseph 
Owens, Mabel Kiracofe, F. M. Brews- 
ter, B. E. Gray, Jack Rydings, and H. 
C. Paxson. 


Mrs. Pauline T. Wiley, Reporter 


Teachers of Virginia 
Greetings! 


Virginia Centennial Action Program 
for 1952-53 is 16,246, goal for NEA 
members. As of March 20, Washington 
reports that we have 15,197 NEA 
members, which is short of our goal. 
The count for this school year ends 
on May 31. We need 1,049 additional 
NEA members by that time to reach 
our goal. 

The majority of local associations 
have done well. However, where the 
membership is not 100% in NEA, the 
field is ripe for work. A few extra 
members from each association which 
has less than 100% will put Virginia 
over. 

If the whole team of Virginia teach- 
ers will pull together, we can reach our 
Centennial Action Program Goal by 
May 31. Please do. 

Mary DeLong, NEA State Director 


Credentials Committee 


President Van Pelt has appointed the 
following to serve on the 1953 VEA 
Credentials Committee: 

Ann E. Davis, Richmond, Chairman 

Mrs. Louise E. Broaddus, Richmond 

Oscar W. Fary, Jr., Richmond 
Lipscombe, 


Margaret L. Henrico 


County 
Pauline Nasser, Chesterfield County 
Alvin L. Thoms, Richmond 
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Classroom Teachers 
Summer Conference 


The fifth annual conference of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
VEA, will be held at the University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, June 18, 19, 
20. 

Registration begins at 12:30 on the 
opening day, with the first session 
scheduled for 2:00 P.M. General ses- 
sions and discussion groups will con- 
tinue through Saturday morning, June 
20. 

Theme for discussion throughout 
the conference is “The Classroom 
Teacher — Working with the Com- 
munity in Solving Problems.” Speakers 
invited include Gertrude Lewis of the 
U. S. Office of Education and Mrs. 
Anne G. Pannell, president of Sweet 
Briar College. Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, 
Dean, University of Virginia, will lead 
a panel discussion and the conference 
will be summarized by Katherine 
Hoyle, Field Director, VEA. 

The conference is co-sponsored by 
the State Department of Education 
with the cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Vir- 
ginia. It is open interested 
teacher, administrator, or lay person. 

Cost is $4.00 for each delegate for 
two nights, two persons in a room, in- 
cluding registration fee; $1.00 addi- 


to any 


tional for one person in a room for 
two nights. (In many instances, the 
expense is borne by the local school 
board or the local education associa - 
tion or classroom teacher unit. ) 

For reservation write the 
president: Josephine L. Acton, 4807 
Killam Avenue, Norfolk 8, Virginia. 


cards, 


Secretaries Institute 


Secretaries in the educational field 
throughout the United States will be 
heading toward Denver, Colorado, this 
summer to attend the 1953 Institute 
for Educational Secretaries. Sessions 
will be held from July 27 through July 
31 on the University of Denver cam- 
pus. Sponsors of the Institute are the 
University of Denver, the National 
Association of School Secretaries, the 
Colorado Association of Educational 

and _ the Public 
Schools Clerks and Secretaries Assn. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Office of the 
Dean, College of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Denver, Denver 2, 


Secretaries, Denver 


Colorado. 
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A MEMO TO: 
LOCAL ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS 


Teacher organizations in cities and counties in many 
sections of the United States have for years sponsored 


Washington National Group Insurance as one of their 
TEACHER WELFARE PROJECTS. 


lf your Association does not now have this valuable form 
of “income protection’’, or wishes to modernize your 
existing plan, it is suggested that you write for further 
information and Free Booklet entitled: 


A STUDY IN ECONOMICS FOR TEACHERS 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


GROUP DEPT.—217 Broad Grace Arcade 
Richmond 19, Virginia 


(Executive Offices—Evanston, IIlinois) 






































I knew it would be like this in 
. . fun all the time, with lots of 
young people. I've been swimming 
and sailing every day—the lakes are 
wonderful. Tomorrow, our whole crowd 
is going on a fishing trip and tonight 
we're driving to a wiener roast. 
I] just met Bob two weeks ago, but 
I think he’s wonderful! No wonder 
I love my Ontario holidays! 

Travel Tips 


® Good shopping anc libera! customs 
exemptions 





@ Modern accommodations 


@ Well staffed border reception centres tc 
help you plan your trip 





CANADA 
VACATIONS UNLIMITED 


Ontecrio Travel 
66-C Parliament Bidgs., Toronto 2, Ontario 
Please send me free guide map and 64-page 


! 
| | 
| | 
| | 
/ | illustrated booklet about Ontario. | 
os a { 7 Name. ccccccccccccccccccecccccsccccceee 
/ } | DIOS cic cccccescevoccessevescevscescence | 
~ / _—! | | 
P hi | fwrsrerrnrarssenas aos Sate Serr errr 
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“Imagine how 


much better 


i-feh...” 





“At home after a shopping trip, I remembered 
leaving my purse in the store on a counter! 


“A telephone call, and my purse was found 
and put away for me. That one call saved me 


plenty! 


“You can see why I say ‘Telephone service 
is still one of the biggest bargains you can 


buy today!’ ” 


Few things give you so much for so little 


as your telephone 


of Virginia 





The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 








English Teachers Publication 

Now in its third volume, The Vir- 
ginia English Bulletin is published 
three times a session by the Virginia 
Association of Teachers of English, a 
section of the VEA. One function of 
the Bulletin, according to Foster B. 
Gresham, editor, of Lane High School, 
Charlottesville, is “to summarize from 
time to time the activities of the as- 
sociation, report the progress being 
made through committees, acquaint its 
readers with the public and _profes- 
sional reaction to VATE’s efforts, and 
invite comment from its membership.” 
The 16-page March issue does just that. 
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In this issue also is an important 
study on “What Is College Freshman 
English in Virginia?”’, made by Dr. R. 
C. Simonini, Jr., chairman of the 
Bulletin editorial board and professor 
of English at Longwood College. A 
report on the third annual language 
arts conference at the University of 
Virginia in March is also included. 
This Bulletin is finding its way on 
the subscription list of several libraries. 
The English Section, under its presi- 
dent, Fred Carpenter of Washington- 
Lee High School, Arlington, is em- 
phasizing improvement in professional 
training and increased membership. 








Principals Request 
Mandatory Action 


The Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the VEA, at its 
business meeting at Natural Bridge 
Hotel, March 25, agreed to request the 
State Board of Education to make man- 
datory those qualifications it estab- 
lished for elementary school principals 
on December 15, 1950. It further en- 
dorsed the Annual Elementary School 
Report Form, submitted by its study 
committee, which will also be pre- 
sented to the State Department of Edu- 
cation for consideration. 

Miss Ethel Nash of Lafayette School, 
Fredericksburg, immediate past presi- 
dent, was elected as the Department’s 
representative to the NEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals. She 
succeeds Lillian Johnson who has been 
the Department’s only representative 
to the National Association. 

Logan C. Harding, president of the 
Department, presided at this meeting. 


Food Service Plans 
First Regional Meet 


The first regional Southeast School 
Food Service Association will be held at 
the Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, 
June 19 and 20, 1953. Mrs. Ann Smith, 
Associate Professor of Home Econom- 
ics at Georgia State College for 
Women, is Director of the Southeast 
region, and President of the Georgia 
Association. Dr. E. Neige Todhunter, 
Dean School of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, an outstanding 
person for her contributions to the de- 
velopment of our present school lunch 
program, will speak to the group. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
help build a stronger School Food 
Service Association and to discuss 
problems involved in school feeding 
and to improve food habits of children. 

School lunch personnel, administra- 
tors and teachers are urged to attend. 

Further information concerning the 
convention may be secured from: 

Miss Josephine Martin 
Convention Chairman 
210 State Office Building 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


A Record 


Colonial Heights Elementary School 
has had 100 per cent membership in 
the NEA and the VEA for eleven years 
in succession, reports their principal, 


Flora M. Hill. 
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Summer Reading Course 


An intensive course in newer prac- 
tices in instruction and remedial thera- 
py in reading will be offered July 13- 
24 at the University of Virginia. This 
course will carry two semester hours’ 
graduate or undergraduate credit. For 
further information, write Ullin W. 
Leavell, Director, McGuffey Reading 
Clinic, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia. 


Wise County Meet 

Distinguished speakers were heard 
at the Wise County Education Asso- 
ciation meeting on April 3 at Wise 
High School. During the morning 
session, C. V. Snapp, superintendent of 
City School, Jenkins, Kentucky, spoke 
Desirable Attitudes.” 
Group followed. At the 
afternoon session, addresses were made 
by Dr. Charles K. Martin, president of 
Radford College, and Dr. J. J. Kelly, 
Jr., superintendent of Wise County 
schools. W. H. Bowman, president of 
the Wise County Education Associa- 
tion, presided at the afternoon business 


on 


“Building 
meetings 


session. 
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NEW VERSION OF 
(e740) 0) (0) °4 Gita hal 


Presented with the hope you find 
this interesting and useful to you 


COLLECTIVE 


Pinks 


Here’s teacher's aid to help develop 
each child’s creative expression 
but relating it to others. 


From France comes a new theory of 
Children’s Collective Painting which 
enables youngsters to learn to work 
individually yet at the same time 
in close harmony with others. Each 
student draws his own idea of a 
given subject. The group then se- 
lects the best drawing. This one 
is enlarged; then divided into equal- 
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Above, section of a bird life 
project. Right, in the making. ve 


The lively flavor satisfies yet won't hurt mealtime 
appetite. And, the pleasant chewing helps keep 
teeth clean and bright. Just fry it sometime soon. 


Above, completed circus—painted by 35 c 











hildren, 


sized portions according to the num- 
ber in the group. Here the coordi- 
nated individual work begins. 


Greatest freedom should be given 
each child in choice of detail and 
use of color. The idea and outer 
contour of the part remains, but in- 
terpretation varies with each child. 
The portions may be compared as 
work progresses and finally are 
placed together. Sometimes a few 
changes must be made to improve 
expression of the whole. The chil- 
dren asagroup make all the decisions, 
Throughout the project the teacher 
only advises. 


If further interested—lIdea for 
\ this project comes from 
Grapuis Macazine No. 38, 
K. Heitz Company, West 54th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 









THE EASTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


200 Sunrise Highway Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y. 


Excellent elementary and secondary positions available immediately and Sep- 
tember 1953——Eastern States, New York State, and especially on Long Island. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


12th Year 


Write for registration form 








ADAM 


14th year. 


S $2400 VACANCIES NOW $4200 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. Member N. A. T. A. 


TEACHERS AGENCY cororapo BLDG.—14th & G., N. W.—Washington 5, D. C 
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W. W. Hart 


Attractive format. 








MATHEMATICS IN ACTION 
W. W. Hart and Jahn 


This practical series establishes a reasonable 
minimum course and provides for indi- 
vidual differences in ability. 


A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
A SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


Sound, modern texts incorporating the most 
recent advances in the teaching of alegbra. 


and logical accuracy. 


Outstanding texts for mathematica classes 


PLANE GEOMETRY 
W. W. Hart 


This book, the most recent of the Hart 
geometries. features easy teachability 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Butler and Wren 


This text offers a full and detailed de- 
velopment of concepts, written for easy 


understanding. 


D. (. Heath and Company 


Virginia Representative: Richard H. Marsland, 703 Spottswood Road, Spottswood Park, Richmond 26 

















OURS FOR 
THE ASKING 


Factual, informative booklets for 
classroom or personal use are available 
from Virginia Journal’s advertisers. 
You will also find vacation attractions 
galore for this summer. Use the ad- 
vertiser’s own coupons for fastest serv- 
ice. The coupon below will help you 
secure material from the firms whose 
facilities you wish to consider. 


95a The Art of Tempola-Craft is 





USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

I have checked the items and 
quantities desired. I understand 
this coupon is for use only during 
this school year. 3¢ is enclosed for 
each item ordered. 

95a 20a 22a Qla 97a 98a 43a 

40a 8la 82a 90a 


Subject Taught...... Grade...... 
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a 6-page folder with instructions 
on a new method for using al- 
ready known craft material. For 
quick posters, signs, or announce- 
ments the ‘“Tempola-Craft’’ 
The re- 
sults are colorful and striking. 
20a Wayside Wonders along 
America’s Highways Wall mu- 
ral 8 feet wide. 
Shows the most interesting spots 
along the highways. Includes an 
8-page booklet “How to See 
America,” which gives the histor- 
ical background of bus travel and 
how to take a bus trip. 
22a The Coordinated Classroom 
is an illustrated, 48-page report 


method is a time-saver. 


In full color. 


covering every phase of seating, 
lighting, and decoration problems 
in the classroom and their effect 
on children’s posture, vision and 
general welfare. 

91a Behavior Preference Record 
is a new instrument that reveals 
a student’s cooperation, friendli- 
ness, integrity, leadership, respon- 
sibility and critical thinking abili- 
ty by presenting him with every- 
day situations and problems and 
asking him: “What Would You 
Do? .. . and why?” Grades 4-6, 


97a 


98a 


43a 


40a 
8la 


90a 


VIRGINIA 


7-9, 9-12. Specimen Set to ad- 
ministrators. All requests by 
teachers must be signed by the 
administrators. College students 
must have written permission of 
their instructors. 

Poster showing leaves of Poison 
Ivy, Poison Oak and Poison Sumac 
Size 11” x 14”. Indicate 
number desired. 

The ABC’s of Chalkboard Se- 
lection, Use, and Care, 65- 
page booklet presenting a com- 
prehensive discussion in easily read 
dialog of all phases of chalkboard 
problems—selection, color, visi- 
bility, chalk, maintenance, clean- 
ing, resurfacing, etc. 

Catalog of over 3200 titles dis- 
tributed by United World Films 
covering practically every major 
curriculum area, from agricul- 
tural through zoology. 

Sita Adventure Trails for 1953. 
Michigan Tourist Council Booklet 
on Recreation and Vacation Op- 


in color. 


portunities in Michigan. 
National Trailways Bus System 
Maps and folders on tours east, 
north, south, Hawaii and Nassau. 
Province of Ontario, 4 booklets 
on things to do and see. 
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Vacationing? Thalhimers can furnish everything 
but the sun tan... suits to make you a 


bathing beauty, caps to keep your curls dry, 













big towels for lying or 
drying and wonderful y 
wide straw hats to make 
your own shade. Find them 
all in our Surf ’n Sand Shop 


on the Fashion Floor Third. 


Our American Express Travel Bureau, 
Fifth Floor, will send you off 
without a care, plan every detail 


of your trip to any point on the globe. 
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